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In all countries where the people have any influence on the 
government, and especially where any part of the legislature 
is elective, there will always be a tendency to seck popularity 
among those, who aim at being legislators by means of that 
virtue, or rather vice. Until the state has reached a certain 
pitch of political liberty, these endeavours will be beneficial, 
as they will procure for the nation such privileges as are con- 
ducive to general good. But afterwards they become highly 
injurious ; for the people having thus gained strength, and 
being desirous of more, greedily listen to the declamation of 
factious demagogues, who sometimes from ignorance, some- 
times from design, promote measures destructive of real good, 
but having the semblance thereof. Rivalling each other for 
the public favour, they grossly flatter the ignorant multitude, 
and in the heat of competition, each in succession attempts 
something more licentious, and therefore more injurious, than 
his predecessor. Thus in the Athenian state, the revenues 
which should have supported the military expences of the 
Republic, were, to curry favour with the populace, diverted to 
defray the public shews, and it was forbidden, on pain of 
death, that any citizen should propose a repeal of the decree. 
Hence Athens became an easy prey to her enemies, and liberty 
Was finally destroyed. So in the Roman Commonwealth, the 
Poreian law forbad the execution of citizens for any crime 
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9S ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Be it observed, that this was not, properly speaking, an aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death from humane motives. For 
a Grecian, an African, or an Asiatic, resident at Rome, if 
convicted of any capital crime, committed in conjunction with 
a Roman citizen, would still be punished with death, the 
citizen with exile. It was a democratic expedient, by which 
Porcius gained universal suffrage in his day, amd which no 
patriot, however conscious of its impropriety, durst venture to 
repeal. In the Cataline conspiracy, however, the Senate were 
obliged, from the necessity of the case, to act contrary to the 
law ; they condemned the guilty to be punished more majorum, 
sophistically arguing that by their guilt they were deprived of 
the rights of citizenship. Similar infractions with the Porcian 
law* added to the admission of the Latian cities to the right of 
voting at Rome, amounting, in point of fact, to universal 
suffrage, rendered the Commonwealth an ungovernable mob, 
carrying every thing by clamour, and frequently by bloodshed, 
until the wearied inhabitants gladly sought repose under the 
iron rod of despotism. Then the ferocious mob of Rome, 
once so clamorous for liberty, sought, like the Athenians, only 
Panem atque Circenses. 

It was the peculiar property of the English constitution, that 
the powers of the King, and the Lords, and the Commons, so 
counterbalanced each other, and were such a cheek mutually, 
that each must nesessarily be kept within the bounds assigned 
by the constitution. So that whilst any proposition productive 
of general good would meet with general concurrence, any 
scheme adapted to favour democracy, or promote despotism, 
would assuredly be rejected by one or other of the co-estates. 
But we fear that this equilibrium is now nearly destroyed. 
The kingly power is almost evanescent. The A party or the 
B party manage all affairs, dispose of all places and offices, 


decide on all points,’send and receive dispatches, proclaim wat — 
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or make peace, with very trifling reference tothe throne. And |~ 


it is incredible how rarely the crown is permitted to reward a 
friend, or a servant, exclusive of political motives. What, 
then, supports A or B often against the private feelings and 
convictions of the monarch? Public opinion—that is, the 
democratic part of our constitution, which has grown too 
strong. It has actually overpowered the regal part, and the 
aristocratic is almost neutralized. We shall enter farther into 





* By a subsequent law, called the Valerian, even corporal punish- 
ment was forbidden. Of this law St. Paul availed himself, Acts xxii. 
Vv. 25. | 
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this subject hereafter, but our present inquiry is, whence has 
the change arisen? Evidently by that incessant rage for popu- 
larity, which induces the ambitious to seek it by measures, 
whose ultimate tendency they either can not perceive, or do 
not regard. For instance, we all recollect how shamefully in 
the last Sessions of the last Parliament ministry were attacked 
and abused for the means they employed to suppress sedition 
and rebellion, and we may also recollect how feebly, how 
equivocally, and ineffectually, they exercised the extraordinary 
powers intrusted to them. Popularity caused both these 
errors. Hence, whilst these lines are writing, pikes are on 
the anvil, and when they are read, bloody scenes will agitate 
that part of the country, which would have been thoroughly 
prevented by timely severity formerly, and repressed by an 
absence of the factious encouragement above alluded to. 

And we regard the present outcry against the Penal Laws as 
one of the efforts of this ambitious delusion, united with a 
pseudo-philanthropism. In reviewing, therefore, this Vindi- 
cation of our Laws by the learned Chief Justice of Ely, we 
have taken an opportunity of pointing out the cause of our 
present political agitations, and we must recal to the memory 
of our readers the subjects of philanthropic declamation for 
the last half century. 

The first, then, was our dreadful oppression of the Ameri- 
cans, by taxing their tea, and requiring a trifling stamp duty. 
The Americans were encouraged in their opposition by our 
demagogues, the nation was divided, and our exertions para- 
lyzed by that factious opposition, and in a pretended zeal for 
the liberty of Transatlantic colonies, they were patriots enough 
to force their native country to bend before her natural enemies, 
the French, and her insidious friends, the Dutch. 

Next arose a cry about the Poor Debtors. Sessions after 
Sessions were both Houses of Parliament stunned with their 
sorrows, their hardships, and miseries. Ours was the most 
cruel, inhuman system existing in the civilized world, &c. &e. 
all which, mutatis mutandis, is now spouted respecting the 
Penal Laws. Well.—Some Acts were passed to relieve these 
sufferers, and now why now there are several waggon 
load of Petitions presented for their repeal ! 

The third chapter of lamentations was on the subject of the 
Slave Trade. Our youngest readers must have witnessed how 
this was mouthed, how many rose to “ paint the lily white, 
and gild new burnished gold.” At last, it appeared that some 
of the leading abolitionists had possessed themselves, for 
nothing, of large quantities of prime slaves, under the name of 
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apprentices ! for twenty-one years. We have to thank Dr. 
Thorpe for this discovery. ‘The veil of pseudo-philanthropism 
fell, and covered the monsters of hypocrisy and avarice no 
longer. 

These facts should caution ali, and particularly legislators, 
against being led away by the feelings of the moment. They 
should not listen to warm, enthusiastic harangues, they should 
remember the injury which states have formerly suffered by 
giving way to popular clamour. As Phocion exclaimed, when 
the people applauded him, * What foolish thing have I said ?” 
So should legislators regard with a suspicious and scrutinizing 
eye what is brought before them as a popular measure. And 
on this head their suspicions will be awakened by the contra- 
dictory arguments employed by the popular characters. ‘They 
turn to the right, and tell us that desperate characters are 
encouraged in their crimes by the too great probability of 
entire escape, and the almost certainty of a slight punishment, 
then twisting themselves to the left, they gravely declare that 
prosecutors are deterred from proceeding on account of the 
sanguinary disposition of our laws. Whence arises this different 
impression on criminals and prosecutors, they have not been 
good enough to explain. But we may venture to suspect one 
part of the assertion to be false, and the other to be exag- 
gerated. All men very well know that capital punishment is 
never inflicted, except the crime be of an atrocious nature, or ~ 
attended with atrocious circumstances. In fact, prosecutors | 
have more frequently occasion to complain, and actually do 
complain of the difficulty and expense, and loss of time, which 
occur in bringing offenders to justice, and often of the inade- 
quacy of the punishment when convicted. From the very ineffi- * 
cient state of our police, from the absurd repeal of rewards, 
which mawkish philanthropy stigmatized by the name of blood 
money, and by the regulations of our constitution itself, detec- 
tion is, at present, exceedingly difficult. One very sufficient and 
prominent cause for the increase of crime. Now, clearly 
to take away by enactment the possibility of a severe punish- 
ment, a circumstance which even now never obtains, except 
when richly deserved, would necessarily increase the boldness, 
the impunity, and, therefore, the number of offenders. The 
experiment has been tried, and it used to be said, that expe- 
ence will make fools wise. Privately stealing from the person 
was formerly a capital offence, and the average of convictions 
in the metropolis used to be about fifty annually; none of 
which, however, were -capitally punished, except in the case 
of some old offender, whom the excutioner had long expected. 
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Paley and others thought the punishment too severe, not recol- 
lecting that the impossibility of protection, when gold only 
was the medium of commerce, required that severity ; there- 
fore, the law was repealed, and transportation substituted for 
death, and now the average number of convictions exceeds 
five hundred! Hence, this ill-timed measure of false huma- 
nity has erected in the metropolis a school for crime, and has, 
in fact, been the cause of more persons taking to desperate 
courses than any other which can be assigned. For, first of 
all, picking pockets has so little enormity in it, is such a mild 
kind of offence, and requires such adroitness in its execution, 
that a young person is easily persuaded to make the attempt, 
his exploits are recounted with glee, his plunder is guiltless of 
blood, and change of country to him cannot be material. No 
wonder, then, that this description of depredators is so very 
numerous. But the moral principle once destroyed, short is 
the transition from. picking pockets to breaking into houses, 
stopping on the highway, &c. where personal safety often 
requires murder. Can any thing be more obvious than that 
here we have a very lamentable increase of offenders, whom 
an absurd lenity is training to destruction? Instead of fifty 
culprits you have created five hundred, and you plume your- 
selves on your benevolence, mercy, philanthropy, and soon! !! 
Principiis obsta. The man who bit off his mother’s ear at the 
foot of the gallows, affords a lesson which our beardless, ah ! 
and bearded senators, would do well to study. So far, then, 
from any. diminution of punishment operating as a preventative 
of crime, or an encouragement of prosecution, it is highly 
probable, from the above instance, that an increase of severity, 
especially towards young offenders, would have a most bene- 
ficial result. If, for instance, the young pick pockets, with 
which the metropolis now swarms, and young depredators of 
all descriptions, were punished by long confinement, during: 
which they were twice or thrice severely and publicly flogged, 
the effect on the minds -of other children, and of parents, 
would be incalculable. For notwithstanding all the idle decla- 
mation to the contrary, the fear of death, and the dread of 
pain, influences effectually, however silently. Can any thing: 
confirm it more than the above strong and well known case ? 
As soon as the fear of death, almost never inflicted, yet now 
and then, was removed by an Act of Parliament, criminals 
increase from fifty to five hundred. The hardened reprobate 
may die hardened, and the practised rogue carry on his trade 
over the dead body of his companion; but if the law had re- 
mained unaltered, four hundred and fifty fellow creatures, at least, 
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would never have begun the trade. Rather might we say, that 
as scarcely one in ten is brought to trial, that three thousand 
souls might have been saved from eternal ruin. These reflec- 
tions will serve to expose the charlatanery of modern philan- 
thropism, and induce men not to regard severity to be in all 
cases cruelty. 

A question has, indeed, lately been started, which certainly 
deserves our attention. ‘This is the right of the magistrate to 
take away life. Some have argued against this right, from a 
false assumption of the formation of society. It is presumed 
that a certain number of individuals united together, laid down 
certain rules for mutuai conduct, elected a chief, and cooly 
settled the great outlines of government. Hence it is argued, 
that as no man had a right to his own life, much less to that 
of another, no man could give up to his governor what he 
never possessed himself. But this is a mere fancy piece, 
having no real existence in poini of fact. The first laws of 
society among man were enacted by the Creator of man, and 
he who gave life, gave also to his representatives the power 
of taking it away in determined cases. ‘This is so clearly the 
case under the Mosaic dispensation, as to render it impossible 
for words to make it more so. Several passages from the New 
‘Testament sufhciently prove that the Christian dispensation did 
not deprive the magistrate of this right. If it had so done, 
there would have undoubtedly been some decisive expression of 
the Divine Will on that subject, as there is on some others 
where the moral law of Moses suffers an alteration. With 
respect to divorce, for instance. Besides, the earliest Chris- 
tian magistrates exercised without scruple the power of the 
sword, and probably fifteen hundred years elapsed before a 
doubt on the subject arose. It is curious enough that these 
doubts seem to have arisen among a religious sect, who began 
with the grossest abuse of the Bible; it was dust, serpents 
meet, &c. &c. ‘They denied the resurrection of the dead, and 
their acknowledgment of Christ was itself unintelligible and 
problematical. Even now their tenets are very various, and if 
the leaders were obliged separately to compose confessions of 
their faith, we probably should have as many as there were lan- 
guages at Babel. It is true, that with Christians many crimes 
capita] under the Mosaic government, are lightly regarded. This 
arises In Many cases from a change of administration, that 
being now only zn foro conscienti@ a crime, which then was 
high treason. Aud, indeed, among Christians themselves, 
circumstances will alter the necessity for severe punishment. 
In a small island, at any distance from the main land, to steal 
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a horse is nearly impracticable, and deserving rather a fool’s 
cap than an halter. And it is no longer necessary in England 
to protect the erection of Turnpike Gates by severe enact- 
ments. 

But the rule by which punishments must be determined, is 
the good of the nation at large. To prevent the future com- 
mission of the same crime, or to deter beginners from entering 
ona course of crime, or to take out of society a dangerous 
member thereof, are proper causes for capital sentences. 
These too, however paradoxical it may appear, are necessarily 
more numerous, and the laws more sanguinary in a free than 
in a despotic country. In a despotic country the monarch can 
interfere, at once, upon extraordinary occasions, and promptly 
repress daring offenders by new orders, and immediate execu- 
tion. In despotic countries a rigorous police, and an accurate 
system of espionage generally obtain. In suspicious cases no 
legal impediments prevent thorough investigation. A noto- 
rious character may be safely confined without cause assigned, 
and reputed places of concealment suddenly searched without 
the formality of a warrant. Hence detection becomes almost 
certain. Now when detection is certain, crimes will be fre- 
quently prevented from fear, and may be punished with less 
severity, as being, therefore, less frequent. 

On the contrary, ina free country no man can be punished 
by an ex post facto law, nor can there be any sudden inter- 
ference of the chief magistrate. ‘The laws, therefore, must 
be so contrived, that they may provide against every emergency, 
that on the one hand the liberty of the subject may be secured, 
and on the other their safety. How this is to be done best, 
must be learnt from experience. And from experience, from 
frequent corrections and amendments, have arisen our present 
system, which was truly described by Mr. Scarlett, in a late 
debate, as the most sanguinary in enactment, and most lenient 
in execution, of any in Europe. And the latter is the conse- 
quence of the former. It is notorious that the same abstract 
deed is capable of great variations in point of atrocity in exe- 
cution. It may be committed by a young beginner or an old 
offender, by one whose life has long been forfeited for crimes 
of which he could not be convicted. 

Some years ago a man was confined at York for sheep 
Stealing. Before his trial, it appeared that he was one of the 
murderers of the Butcher, at Hexby Bridge, about the year 
1780. The evidence on this subject, although perfectly satis- 
factory, was not legal, he could not be tried upon it. He was 
convicted of sheep stealing, and hung. It was usually said 
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that Turpin, a notorious highwayman, was at last executed on 
an almost obsolete law for killing a game cock. As, therefore, 
no scale can accurately apportion punishment to the variation 
of offences, for the causes of variation are too complicated 
and too changeable, the only practicable mode is, to enact the 
ulttmum supplicium in all cases possible of deserving it, and to 
empower the chief magistrate to mitigate the punishment 
according to the peculiarity of the case. 

_ The beneficial effects of this system are very evident here. 
The most atrocious have been taught the exercise of mercy. 
Robberies of different kinds are frequently committed, rarely 
with personal violence. And the Waltham Gang, lately con- 
victed at the Essex Assizes, used to be actually jocose in their 
proceedings, and consoled their victims with the assurance that 
it was only neighbour’s fare. Contrast this with the murderous 
system pursued abroad, where certainty of punishment pre- 
vails, and it will instantly appear which of the two most con- 
duces to the good of society. With us violence is inevitably 
punished with death; but if any palliating circumstances 
attend the commission of a crime, a milder punishment 1 is the 
consequence, sometimes even pardon. Yet, while this lenity 
of execution protects our persons, it certainly hazards our 
property ; for men are generally pretty well aware how far they 
may go without risquing their lives. 

But we are told that the sanguinary nature of our laws deter 
many from prosecuting. What, then, is the lenity of their 
execution a secret? Or is it known only to rogues? These, 
we are told, are encouraged by the great probability of impu- 
nity altogether, or the certainty of a slight punishment, and 
the same persons are illogical enough to argue in the same 
breath, that prosecutors are deterred by the severity of our laws, 
Both cannot be true,” That juries have occasionally given 
absurd verdicts is true; but as many instances of absurdity 
may be produced in civil as in criminal cases, and the cause, 
therefore, is probably the same in both, namely, complete 
ignorance. The stupidity of a country jury is well known, 
In cities, verdicts are frequently influenced by factious prin- 
ciples. ‘This was notoriously the case in the late acquittals for 
uttering forged notes. We cannot well conceive a greater 
absurdity than that of acquitting a culprit from all charge of 
guilt, who has bought or sold a one pound note for seven or 
eight shillings. ‘The very transaction proves that it was known 
by both parties to bea forgery. Such juries may wipe away 
from their consciences the guilt of wilful perjury as well as 
they can. 
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Therefore, from these premises, it must be abundantly 
clear that crimes have not been increased by the severity of 
the laws; but by the lenity of their execution. Abate their 
present severity, and make that lenity still more certain, can 
any thing be expected but a farther increase? It is reasoning 
against experience; it is the dotage of true philanthropy. 
Crimes undoubtedly have lately increased with alarming rapi- 
dity; they have suddenly increased. ‘This increase, then, must 
be attributed to contemporaneous causes. Our population 
itself has rapidly increased, and the means of employment 
have lately been materially diminished; by the disbanding of 
the military, the number of labourers has been increased con- 
siderably and suddenly. Poverty and national embarrassments, 
which seem universal on both sides of the Atlantic, have added 
their causes, and above all, the minds of the lower ranks have 
been dreadfully demoralized by the seditious and infamous 
publications with which they are deluged. No corner of the 
Jand so retired, no public house so remote, but there may be 
met with weekly papers of the most virulent misrepresentations, 
sent undoubtedly gratis. In short, the very means pursued to 
poison the public mind in France, previous to the Revolution, 
are now actively employed in England, and that some outrage 
will be the consequence, who can doubt? Who can doubt 
that by these means the moral principle in many must be 
destroyed, and they are fitted for burglary, murder, and every 
atrocity? To this point the learned Judge has not adverted ; 
but the following passage will abundantly shew how his prac- 
tical knowledge is in unison with the principles we have urged 
above. 


** In the time of Queen Elizabeth (8 Eliz. c. 4,) it was made a 
capital crime to steal any money or property, amounting to grand 
larceny, privily fron: the person of another. The object of this was, 
to protect those who were obliged to go into public markets, 
fairs, or churches; that tenants, who had rent to pay, landlords 
rent to receive, and all others who were obliged to carry money and 
valuable property along with them, might have a greater security 
from the law. This statute was lately repealed, by 48 Geo. III. 
c. 129; and the punishment is now transportation for life, or any 
less time. Since the capital punishment was taken away from this 
crime, it has increased in London toa most alarming extent, as every 
one connected with the police of London can testify.* 





_** ® There is never acrowded place of worship, but. a number of 
. pickpockets are now seen there ; and, horrid to relate, they commit 
their crimes even at the most solemn part of. the. divine sexvice:!” 
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<¢ Whatever may be the cause of the increase of crimes, this may 
Serve as a lesson, that we shall not diminish them by diminishing the 
present severity of the law, as it is now mildly and wisely adminis- 

tered. 

‘* That relaxing statute must have multiplied crimes of every 
description ; forthough, amongst criminals, there may be something 
of the division of labour—as each will have more adroitness and 
dexterity in confining his practice to his own line—yet, when business 
is slack, or that branch is overstocked, he will have no great difficulty 
in turning his hand to some other more promising pursuit, 

‘© We constantly bear, that if you punish these crimes with death, 
murder costs nothing ; and that the law is the general rule, and the 
punishment the exception. 

‘« These puerile epigrammatic conceits amuse the thoughtless, and 
furnish them with something to say ; but to offer them 4s reasons or 
arguments to men who think seriously and correctly upon the subject, 
is to attempt to muzzle a lion with a cobweb, or to stop the progress 
of an elephant with a feather. 

‘* Those who complain of the severity of a capital punishment, 
always speak of it as if there was no medium between death and im- 
punity. 

Transportation for life is generally the condition upon which a 
reprieved convict is recommended to the clemency of the Prince 
Regent; but that is a punishment which cannot be inflicted by any 
statute, except the 48 Geo. III. c. 129, the present statute to prevent 
stealing from the person. 

«* But that, as a statutable punishment, has beenfound, by eleven 
years’ experience, quite inefficient to prevent the iucrease of that crime. 

‘* It is said, that the terror of death has lost its eficacy. It may 
be so, perhaps, upon the minds of the most hardened and reprobate ; 
but it surely must have great influence and operation upon the minds 
of those who are beginning to swerve from rectitude, or who have 
not arrived at the last stage of desperation. 

** If there were a law proclaimed, that every person who entered 
Hyde Park on a Sunday should leave his or her name ona card, 
and, as soon as ten thousand were received, that one should be drawn 
out by lot, and that person male or female, should be shot or other- 
wise put to death, few, I should think, would take a ticket in such a 
lottery ; and it would be long before the subscription would be filled. 

“* In the preamble to the 1 Ed. VI. c. 12. which repealed many of 
the severe Jaws passed in the reign of his father, Henry the Eighth, 
we find the following beautiful simile : 

<« « But as in tempest or winter, one course or garment is cons 
venient, in calm or warm weather a more liberal case or lighter gar- 
ment both may and ought to be followed and used : so we have seen 
divers strait and sore laws, made in one Parliament (the time so re- 
quiring,) in a more calm and quiet reign of another. prince, by the 
like authority, repealed and taken away.’ ; 

‘* But itis much to be apprehended, that we are far distant from 
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saat calm or warm weather, when we may safely put off the garment 
which the tempest has rendered indispensably necessary. 

« The late Chief Justice of the King’s Bench was equally distin- 
suished in the Senate as upon the Bench. His death mast be long 
deplored, as a national loss. He brought in an Act of Parliament, 
which introduced the punishment of death in five instances ; four of 
which were only misdemeanours before, and in the fifth the law’ had 
provided no punishment whatever. It is remarkable that I have 
never yet heard any one even murmur an objection against this ex 
cellent statute. 

« By the law of England, voluntas reputatur pro facto ; or, that 
‘ the will is to be considered as the deed ;* is never applied to felonies. 
The attempt therefore to commit a felony is only punished asa mis- 
demeanour, by fine, imprisonment, and whipping. 

‘© If a man intends to commit a murder, and he beats another with 
a hedge-stake or with an iron bar, and he leaves him under the belief 
that he has killed him, still, if he recover, the criminal can now only 
be punished as for a misdemeanour. In all misdemeanours, the 
extent of the punishment by the ancient common law is left to the 
discretion of the Judge or Court, who can proportion it to the progress 
ef the criminal in his wicked design. Hence, there is wisdom in 
not punishing the attempt to commit a crime tothe extent of punish- 
ment inflicted upon the full perpetration or consummation of it, for 
the offender has some inducement to desist from his wicked purpose ; 
for whilst there is focus poenitentice, or a place for repentance, there 
is a premium poenitentie, or a reward for repentance, in the mitigation 
or diminution of the punishment. 

‘ The following words of Solomon are particularly applicable to 
this subject :—* But executing thy judgments upon them by little 
and little, thou givest them place of repentance.’ Wisdom of Solomon 

kil. 10. 

“ But when the crime is not fully completed, not from the remorse 
and compunction, but from the interposition of Providence, there is 
just as much as reason or wisdom in punishing the attempt with death, 
as the full perpetration of the crime: in order to prevent such 
attempts in future, by which murder will probably be the consequence. 
Lord Ellenborough therefore, in my opinion, wisely, and consistently 
with the best principles of justice, carried through a statute, which 
cnacts that an attempt to murder by stabbing or cutting, by attempting 
to discharge loaded fire-arms, or by poisov, should be punished as if 
the crime of murder had been fully accomplished. 

“* An attempt to procure an abortion where the mother is quick 
with child, is now a capital crime, that before was not more than a 
misdemeanour. If the mother be not quick with child, the punish- 

ment may be transportation for fourteen years. 

‘* By the ancient law, and till this statute, if a tenant burnt down 
atiouse of which he was tenant, though his lease expired the next 
tay, he was guiliy of no crime whatever. His landlord could recover 
‘AUsfaction in damages; but though the house was burnt down 
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through express malice towards him, he could not prosecate his 
tenant for a legal crime.* 

‘© But by Lord Ellenborough’s Act, if any person shall set fire to a 
house, mill, &c. whether in his possession or not, with intent to 
injure or defraud any one, he shall be guilty of felony without benefit 
of Clergy. 

«* This is the natural progress of wicked actions, by the Law of 
England. The law, atthe first, compels the offender to make retri- 
bution or compensation : if that be not sufficient, the legislature 
creates the injurious action a legal crime, as a misdemeanour, or a 
felony of a lower degree ; and if that is still not sufficient to restrain 
such wickedness, they are obliged to make it a felony of the highest 
degree, or felony without the benefit of Clergy. 

‘* In the case of a tenant burning his own house,—as the instances 
of persons burning their own houses, to defraud the insurance-offices, 
had become so numerous,—Lord Ellenborough and the legislature 
thought it right to raise the trespass into a capital felony at once. 

‘* This statute increased the severity of the criminal Jaw in a greater 
degree than any statute that ever passed through the two Houses of Pare 


-liament ; yet noone can say, that it is not consistent with the test 


principles of morals orreligion. I have stated one case of an atteq pt 
to poison, tried before myself. 

‘© Upon the clause to discharge loaded fire-arms, this case occurre : 
—a man called at a gardener’s house: the gardener and his wife wete 
at supper, andthey very hospitably requested him to partake with 
them: he soon afterwards drew out a pistol, and demanded their 
money : they both rushed upon him, and, in the scuffle, he attempted 
to fire his pistol at them twice, buteach time it missed fire. They 
succeeded in apprehending him: he was tried, convicted, and 


executed. 
‘* If this statute had not passed, his crime would have been an 


attempt to rob, for which he might have been transported for seven 
ears. 

a For the prevention of murders, it is as necessary that such an 

offender should suffer death, as if the murder had been fully con- 

summated. When loaded fire-arms miss fire or flash in the pan, it is, 

by an act of the Almighty, not expected or wished for by the 

criminal, that the life of the party aimed at is preserved.” 


In the following paragraph, Mr. Christian remarks on Bec- 
caria’s maxim— That certainty of punishment is much more 
efficacious than severity of punishment. He shews this to be a 
mere chime of words perfectly fallacious. Yet, if our sena- 
tors will amuse themselves with it, let them first contrive to 
make detection more easy, and conviction more certain, before 





«« * Tf a man burn his own house ina town, or attempt to do it, 
heis guilty of a misdemeanour, without an intent to defraud or to 
injure any one: but himself.” 
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they hazard our lives and properties by any alteration of pu- 
nishment. Indeed, we anticipate some advantage from an 
ample discussion of these subjects in the house. Jt may cure 
some men of their mawkish humanity which seems reserved 
for the most atrocious reprobates. No sooner is a violent cha- 
racter committed, than he is instantly visited by some phi- 
lanthropist to see that he is comfortably lodged, and care is 
taken that he should suffer as little inconvenience, poor un- 
happy man, as possible. 

When it is recollected that the committal of man, really 
innocent, is a matter of most rare occurrence, it is disgusting 
to contemplate such misplaced benevolence. However, we 
earnestly recommend the perusal of this most excellent Vindica- 
tion to those who would reason rightly on so important a subject. 


We must here conclude our observations. 
_ SS TRS 


Principles and Practices of Pretended Reformers in Church and 
State. By Arthur H. Kenney, D. D. Dean of Achonry, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. Pp. 438. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard. London, 1819. 


THERE is nothing, perhaps, which should more frequently 
be impressed on the minds of politicians than the great 
truth that all political knowledge must be derived from ex- 
perience. No plan can be tried which has not already been 
practised, no mode of government invented, of which a re- 
semblance cannot be produced, no seditious scheme accom- 
plished, which has not been already attempted. In the re- 
volution of 6000 years, human wisdom or malice has gone 
through all the possibilities of change, and on this subject we 
may assuredly affirm, with the wise king of Israel, * that 
there is nothing new under the sun.” Still we find among 
the ignorant, or the designing, a strong inclination for what 
they deem, or represent, to be novelties. Suffering under 
calamities which they are willing to attribute to any cause but 
themselves, government is generally blamed where extrava- 
gance and dissipation should ; and the mechanic who has re- 
duced himself to pauperism by continued drunkenness, will 
eagerly promote a state of confusion, which cannot injure him 
at least. Besides, in all countries, many will be dissipated. 
In civilized nations, the number will be increased in propor- 
tion to the degree of civilization. ‘The vain, the conceited, 
the half-learned, and the disappointed, ail paint to themselves 
some Utopia where their transcendent abilities will receive 
due honor. In this island it is needless to add, that we are 
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peculiarly afflicted by empirics of this class. Nor can any 
thing be more disgusting to the true patriot, than observing 
our population harassed by the declamations of vagabonds and 
adventurers. But when men of rank and property, for the 
purpose of accomplishing some selfish design, lend their 
countenance and open their purse to such pests of society, we 
experience a degree of vexation which cannot be described. 
However, such unworthy members of the state, sooner 
or later, receive their proper reward. Who pities Sir 
Francis Burdett’s disappointment in the friendship of his 
former associates? And, surely, to use the simile of one of 
them, it is not unpleasant to see the cats snatch their own 
paws out of the fire, and scratching the tall ape who would 
have poked them in. If good designs cannot be accomplished 
by good means, they are quite as well let alone. Bad designs, 
indeed, must submit to any means. And it may be observed, 
that of all the plans of reform with which the people have been 
amused or deluded, not one has suggested the obvious im- 
provement of rejecting from the House of Commons all 
candidates of ruined fortune or stigmatized character. A man 
who has been convicted of fraud by an impartial*jury, or who 
has been punished for the grossest usury, such as would make 
an Israelite stare, might be easily excluded from the house by 
law, and left to the privacy and ignominy which they merit. 
Nor should we be obliged to trust our laws, our property, and 
our liberty, to men, who have evidently proved themselves 
prepared to go any lengths for a sufficient douceur. Quocun- 
gue modo rem is their motto. Yet, are these the men who 
generally are loudest in their outcries for reform, of which, 
their private capacities, they set so eminent an example. 

The Dean of Achonry has shewn in the volume before us, 
that this is constantly the case. He has proved from docu- 
ments which no ingenuity can gainsay, that the rebels of 
1640, were men of loud pretences. They assumed the ap- 
pearance of religion, and professed to have in view the public 
good only. But, in private, their characters were infamous, 
and in public, rapacious. No sooner was the power in their 
hands, than there was a complete scramble for the property of 
the loyalists, who, stigmatized by the name of malignants, 
were unceasingly harassed. These facts have been, indeed, 
tong known, or rather allowed and forgotten. But the Dean’s 
object now, is not merely to remind his readers of them, but 
to shew the conformity of the present practices of our bawlers 
for reform with those of former rebels. No one can doubt 
a moment of this truth, when it is recollected that neither 
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in nor out of parliament have these men brought forward @ 
single measure which would not more probably have introduced 
anarchy than improvement, and that they have regularly op- 
posed any moderate and quiet alteration. Thus, their leader 
on the Penrhyn question seemed averse from any regular cor- 
rection of aclose borough, and is not satisfied that every 

arliament throws open some of these, as cases are brought 
legally before them. In the mean time every exertion is em- 
ployed to render the populace dissatisfied with all ranks above 
them. The prince, the magistrates, the clergy, and the laws. 
They are openly urged to resort to force, and try the question 
as a matter of strength. That such conduct produced rebel- 
lion, formerly, the following extracts will prove. 


‘¢ The atrocious practice of libelling and defaming the constituted 
authorities in Chuich and State, and each eminent individual of known 
loyalty: that practice, which Mr. Burke, writing of the French 
Revolution, so eloquently and so justly terms, the system of slander, 
more cruel than the sword ; was followed with increased activity, 
shortly before the breaking out of the Rebellion. ‘ Cheap, senseless 
libels,’ says Lord Clarendon, ‘ were scattered about the city, and fixed 
‘upon gates and public remarkable places, traducing and vilifying 
‘those who were in the highest trust and employment.’ The cor- 
rupted state of the public mind, ensured security to libellers, and 
exposed the constituted authorities, the laws, and the sacred religion 
of the country, to seditious and profane defamation. [I notice the 
practice of defaming, more particularly, not only on account of its 
peculiar baseness, not only on account of Jate disgraceful (f would 
add afflicting) events ; but also, because it appears to have been the 
most effectual instrument, (in co-operation with fanaticism,) by 
which the Rebellion was excited. Even the first pious effusion from 
Geneva, to the godly in England, the famous pastoral exhortation of 
Mr. Goodman, was not free from it. We have seen how disciples of the 
Geneva school, in some years after, bad improved in the performance, 
and their successors, in the reign of Cuartes, followed their 
example. But against no institution or persons did they practise the 
art of defamation with more malignity, than against the Church of 
England, her bishops.and clergy. The libels referred to by Arch- 
bishop Bancrort, as industriously circulated by Geneva zealots of 
hisday, and then pointed out by him, as a warning tothe friends of 
the pure established religion, and the public tranquillity ; were now 
thought too precious a treasure to be neglected. Some of the vilest 
and mst abominable of them, were re-issued from the seditious press, 
amongst the harbingers of rebellion. The bishops of England were 
again proclaimed to be ‘ bishops of the devil,’ their ‘ lives wicked and 

unconscionable ;’ the conforming clergy ‘ vicars of the devil,’ filthy 
‘atheists,’ ¢ dumb dogs,’ and what the Puritans thought worse than 
all, ‘Popish Priests.’ These expressions were referred to by Arch- 
bishop Bancroft, as contained in the mischievous dialogue signed Mar- 
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Prelate. Theedition of that slanderous production, from which [ 
have taken them, is the republication of 1640. It exhibits an in. 
stance, unhappily not singular, in which the descriptions of false pro. 
phets, and predictions of their destruction, found in the Inspired 
Writings, were applied by sanctimonious disseminators of sedition, to 
the bishops and clergy of our reformed church ; the rebel-saints could 
not even practise calumny, or menace murder, withcut a perverted 
reference to the BiBLe ! 

‘* Lord Clarendon, describing the unhappy and degraded state of 
England, under the fatal influence of the growing fanaticism, states, 
that the same spirit appeared to reign ‘ both in Parliament and the 
‘ people :’ that while ‘ all possible licence was exercised in preaching 
‘ and prioting any old scandalous pamphlets, and adding new to them 
‘ against the church ; petitions’ were ‘ presented by many parishioners 
‘against their pastors, with articles of their misdemeavour and 
‘ behaviour: most whereof consisted in their bowing at ihe name of 
‘ Jesus,’ and similar compliances with the established customs of the 
church : ¢ all which petitions were read with great deligit, and pre- 
‘ sently referred to the committee about religion —And then, both 
‘ petition and articles were suffered to be printed and published (a 
‘Jicence never practised before,) that the people might te inflamed 
‘ against the clergy : who were quickly taught tocall all those, against 
‘whom such petitions and articles were exhibited (which were fre- 
“quently done by a few of the rallle and meanest of the people, 
‘ against the sense and judgment of the parish) the scandalous clergy : 
‘ which appellation was frequently applied to men of great gravity 
‘ and learning, and the most unblemished lives.’* 

‘© But the cruel system of defamation, pursued with such base 
malignity against the bishops and clergy, was not confined to them. 
The growing faction derived its ‘ greatest power and strength,’ from 
the attacks made even inthe House oi Commons, upon the characters 
of allthose, ‘ of what quality or degree soever,” who opposed their 
counsels and proceedings. Any levity or indiscretion served these 
slanderers for matter of public charge and reproach : and the ‘ least 
‘inconvenience, which a man in their disfavour was to expect, was to 
‘have his name and reputation used for two or three hours in the 
* House of Commons, with what licence and virulence they pleased : 
‘ on the contrary, whoever concurred, voted, and sided with them, 
‘ in their extravagant conclusions; let the infamy of his former life, 
‘ or present practice, be what it would; his injustice and oppression 
* never so scandalous and notorious, he was received, countenanced, 





* «Clarendon, vol.i.p.158. See also vol. i. p. 60, for the testi- 
mony borne by the same distinguished historian, to the learning and 
virtues of the conforming clergy of England, ¢hen so foully calum- 
niated by hypocritical pretenders to superior illumination and sanctity, 
and advocates for Geneva innovations. Mr. Hume, no flatterer of 
churchmen, fully assents to the testimony of Lord Clarendon, Hume, 
ad. an, 1640.” 
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‘ and protected, with marvellous demonstrations of affection... When 
‘sach were their proceedings.: though they assumed the title of | Re- 
formers; and canonized themselves; reason and treth proclaim, 
(whatever our demagogues may say,) that they were neither ‘patriots 
nor saints.” 

‘«¢ But let us now observe, the base duplictly of these ‘ root’ and 
branch’ reformers—these pretenders to sanctity and patriotism. They 
first pass a solemn protestation, most specious in its form, most sa- 
tisfactory in its obvious import, to the friends of the monarchy, the 
church and the laws. Having thus lulled in a considerable degree, 
the suspicion of their farther designs, they hasten through Parlia- 
ment, the fatal act for their continuance, which they had previously 
in secret projected.* Secure then in their seats, they throw off the 
mask, and publish their gloss on the protestation,—nay, they pro- 





* The project of continuing themselves in power, appears to have 
been conceived by the factious leaders of the House of Commons, 
sometime before this period. It is highly probable that the mode of 
raising money, which they had adopted, was designed to facilitate this 
scheme, 

‘‘ With respect to their triennial bill, to which their apologists 
refer, as a monument of their patriotism and zeal for the constitution : 
Lord Clarendon justly observes, that it contained ‘ some clauses very 
derogatory to monarchical principles.’ It was, indeed, factious in its 
form, and seditious in its tendency, and deserved the description 
given of itin the act of repeal, passed after the Restoration ; (16 Car. 
II. cap. 1) in which it was declared, to be ‘ in derogation of his ma- 
jesty’s just rights and prerogative,’ and likely to endanger the peace and 
safety of the king and people. (See the triennial bill of the puritan 
reformers, in Scobell’s collection, p. 1—6.) Amongst the: members 
of the committee who framed it, were Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. 
Strode, Mr. Hollis, the worthy solicitor general St. John, andthe ho- 
nest, patriotic, and godly Mr. Oliver Cromwell. (Commons’ Jour 
nals, December 30, 1640.) 

“‘When these same annual parliament men, (for, as was above 
stated, they had talked in favour of annual parliaments) had proposed, 
within three months after, to make their power perpetual; and the 
Lords presumed to suggest, that within two years at farthest, the 
objects which they professed to have in view, might easily be accom- 
plished , the pure reformers: were shocked beyond measure, that it 
should be supposed they could desire to remain in power, one moment 
longer than was necessary for the public good. With what well of- 
Sected horror, did the St. Johns and the Cromwells receive the fnti- 
mation of so unjust and ungodly a suspicion! As ‘hypocricy will ‘ge- 
nerally be found mingled with claims to exclusive sanctity ; so will, 
it also be seen adopted to support the extravagant pretensions to.ex- 
Clusive patriotism. But, the radical reformers of 1640, had special 
occasion for hypocricy on loth accounts. They were exclusive saints, 
and exclusive patriots. 


No 251, Vol. 56, April, 1819. K 
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ceed even to convert that solemn protestation, which had been re. 
ceived by the honest and unsuspecting members of the legislature, 
as a sacred guard to the established religion, the monarchy, and the 
Jaws of the country, into aninstrument of their own despotism—into 
a compulsory oath of indefinite allegiance to themselves ! 

*€ With respect to the public grievances, of which the Commons had 
a right to complain ; and to which factions demagogues refer, in order 
to vilify the character of Charles, and to justify the atrocious rebel- 
lion: it should be remembered, that most of those grievances existed 
before his accession to the throne: and he had consented to the re- 
moval of every real grievance. Unquestionably he had made pre- 
vious to the meeting of the parliament, an unjustifiable and despotic 
use of a prerogative then very imperfectly. defined ; but he redeemed 
the error, by a solemn abandonment of pretensions, inconsistent with 
the just rights and freedom of the people. Nay, he yielded to extrava- 
gant demands, grounded on invented pretences ; to unconstitutional 
and persecuting proceedings against alleged delinquents ; and to the 
act, depriving him of the power to prorogue or dissolve the parlia- 
ment. 

‘* But all the condescensions of the King, could not remove the real 
source of the evil.* The spirit of hostility to the established Church, 
which had been generally diffused was too malignant and inveterate 
to be conciliated. The rage of a numerous fanatical party, continually 
inflamed by the efforts of zealots, and-the artifices of hypocrites, was 
not to be appeased by any royal concession compatible with the corona- 
tion oath ; I will add, compatible to the liberties of the nation.”’ 


There can be no one so mucha stranger to the weekly 
publications of the metropolis, as not to know the desperate 
means now in execution, as not to haveseen sentiments at which 
every patriotic and religious mind must shudder. We will 
give a specimen of these, and then conclude with some ob- 
servations thereon. 


‘* Our radical reformers of the present day, recommend to the peo- 
ple, maxims very different from those on which the revolution was 
conducted. They search for principles and precedents in the dreadful 
rebellion, in the execrable murder of the Royal Martyr, and in the 
usurpation of the tyrant Cromwel/. They circulate with unceas- 
ing diligence, the most pernicious dogmas of the French revolutionists ; 
and the wildest of the wild theories of Buchanan. One of them on 
a late occasion, assured the populace, that ‘ Resistance is a part of the 
Constitution :' and added, ‘ It was resistance that obtained Magna 
Charta ; it was resistance to oppressive power that deprived Charles 





«¢® Kennet truly observes, that ‘ the condescensions of the King, 
‘ did but elevate the faction, who thought every royal condescension 
‘to be an argument of their own power, rather than of the King’s jus- 
‘tice and mercy.’ (Kennet, vol. iii. p. 110.) 
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the first of his head, and sent his son James the second, out of the 
country.’ Here we find the murder of Charles the first, classed with 
the attainment of Magna Charta, and the Revoiution of 1688 ; and 
held forth to the people as one of the benefits of that resistance, 
which (it seems) is a part of our constitution. The demagogue who 
has thus recommended to popular approbation the murder of Charles 
the first, appears to be a distinguished favourite with the radical refor- 
mers ; and was eulogised by an eminent metnber of the legislature ; 
who declared that he had dong known him ; and that the effect of that 
knowledge was to raise him high in his estimation, as a genuine friend to 
reedom. Another popular reformist, (if weare to believe a printed 
report of his speech, extensively circulated) thus described in the 
House of Commons, the elevation of the murderer and usurper 
Cromwell ; ‘ it was thought gain to the nation, that one great man, 
‘should protect the liberty, and ensure the security of the nation. 
He complimented Cromwell, as a ‘ great man,’ and a ‘ reformer ;' 
but found no language, except that of abuse, to apply to the lawful, 
and virtuous British Kine, whom Cromwell murdered. Another 
reformist, lately also a representative of Westminster, has addressed 
the electors in the following words. ‘ The time when a change is 
‘likely to be brought about, is very problematic : but I think it never 
‘willcome, until ministers and their friends bring the people to such 
‘astate of distress and degradation, as_ will be no longer endurable. 
‘¢€& There is one great and glorious precedent—a precedent of days 
‘long gone by—a reform in that House. It owes its existence toa 
‘person, who is said to have usurped the reins of government. He 
‘reformed the House of Commons; and perhaps the course he 
‘took was the only one by which a reform could be effected. 
‘ Whether a reform in the present time, will be accompanied with 
‘thesame disorders which marked that period, it is impossible to 
‘solve : but unless the House of Commons be reformed from with- 
‘out, there is little hope that the wishes of the people can be realized.’ 
Afterward, having stated his intention of leaving England, he adds, 
‘on my return, should your oppressors be overcome: should you 
“wish to place them in safe custody ; I will take them to that spot, 
‘ where one of the greatest individuals that ever existed, is confined— 
‘an individual, whose magnanimous sentiments and elevation of 
: mind, your oppressors have never imitated—whose crimes, real or 
‘imputed, they have infinitely surpassed. If no cther person will 
‘conduct them to St. Helena, Iam the man who will do it.—I have 
‘already alluded to a person who reformed, at a distant period, the 
; House of Commons : and should we ever have a corrupt Parliament, 
{rampling on the people and destroying their rights, I should like to 
undertake a similar reformation.’ It appears by the published 
speech, from which these passages are taken, that the speaker was 
frequently interrupted by ‘ applause,’ and that his barangue was 
follawed by ‘ thanders of applause.” 
‘* ‘The same reformist and his faction constantly describe the Parlia- 
ment, as ‘corrupt, trampling on the people, and destroying their 
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rights. His proposal, therefore, to follow the ‘glorious precedent’ 
set by Cromwell, may fairly be considered, as a declaration of his 
readiness to offer violence to the legislative authorities of his country, 
in case he should have the power. 

** Having given the above stated proof of his patriotism, and de- 
scanted for some time on himself, he called the attention of his 
audience to our ‘ cheap weckly publicatious,’ the ‘ columns’ of which 
he said, ‘are filled with much valuable matter.’ To these publications, 
but with sentiments very different from those of the demagogue now 
referred to, I wish to call the attention of the reader. These are the 
chief instruments now used by a number of designing and dangerous 
men, in order to spread disaffection, and to lay the foundation of re- 
bellion and revolution. Inthese publications, diligently and widely 
circulated amongst the populace, the same system is pursued, and even 
improved upon, which so fatally contributed to produce the dreadful 
rebellion, and its attendant calamities. The people are constantly 
assured, that they are ina state of the most grievous oppression and 
slavery : thatin ¢hem the sovereignty of the nation resides: that they 
have, by the laws of the country, the right of resistance to their 
governors: that they may justly change the government, according 
to their pleasure : that their present governors, are tyrants, and the 
representative body of the legislature, usurpers. In these vehicles 
of- popular information, every art is used to vilify the civil govern- 
ment of the country, the administration of her laws,and her established 
church ; and to render the most distinguished individuals, who support 
the constitution, the public tranquillity, and the national religion, 
objects of hatred and contempt with the populace. Nay, in some of 
these pernicious instruments of sedition, all hereditary government is 
proscribed and derided, the higher ranks of the community held up to 
the detestation or the scorn of the populace ; even the Aighest rank, 
the highest station, the highest personage, assailed with revolutionary 
virulence ; and while every effort is used, to excite the worst passions 
of the people against their governors, assassination is justified and 
recommended !"’ 

‘« But the atrocious virulence, with which the most distinguished 
persons in the country are assailed and held forth by name, for popular 
vengeance, in this most pernicious publication, (Sherwin’s Register,) 
is such, that I forbear to cite the passages containing the abominable 
libels. Some of its late articles, however, which appear to recom- 


mend rebellion and assassination to the populace, ought not to pass | 


unobserved. The following are those particularly alluded to. 

«« « Kittinc no MurpDer.’ 

‘* ¢In writing upon a subject like this, it is almost impossible to 
‘know when to leave off. What a state are we reduced to! 
‘ What a system of government must that country possess, where all 
‘ who are not paralyzed by prejudice, or warped by interest (> con- 
‘sider resistance right, and rebellion a duty !——There is nota 
* labouring man in the country, who is not able to trace the causes of 
‘his oppressions and his sufferings to their source; and there is 
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‘scarcely one that does not demand the destruction of the present 
‘ system of mis-government, as the only remedy for the national 
‘ grievances. 

«<< f> It may, perhaps, be said, that to advocate or advise the 
‘killing of tyrants, is a murderous doctrine. This I deny, and I 
‘challenge any man to prove it. Inthe first place, let us consider 
‘fora moment, whata tyrantis. I conceivehim to be the most 
‘detestable and dangerous being in the whole creation, the ébrute 
‘creation not excepted : for he not only lets loose his appetite with all 
‘the savage fury of brutes; but he has a thousand times greater 
‘opportunity of giving effect to his cruelty. When a wolf, or a 
‘tyger, or any beast of prey of that description, breaks into the 
‘ peaceable abodes of men, the usual practice isto puthim to death 
‘immediately : but this is not exactly the case with the polttical brute ; 
‘ he is suffered to range at large, destroying, devouring, and plandering 
‘ as he goes. The difference between a Least of the forest, and a 
‘ political Least, is that the latter is an infinitely more dangerous 
‘ animal than the first : and it consequently follows, that if we have 
‘aright to put the first to death, we have a much greater right to 
‘ inflict the same punishment upon the latter.’ The reader will observe 
that all this mischievous trash was published long before by Buchanan, 
{see p. 94 and 95 of this) and hasbeen more than once re-published 
by pretended patriots, to justify treason, and murder. 

The popular instructor proceeds. ‘ But the right of any man, and 
‘ the duty of every man, to slay atyrant, may be placed in a much 
‘stronger point of view. It is one of those principles, which are 
‘ above all others, necessary to the safety and well-being of society. 
‘——-A government tyrant considers himself above the law: he 
‘tramples down the law ; and therefore he ought, on every principle 
“of justice, to be denied the protection which the law affords. (See 
‘the remarks made by the seditious St. John, shortly before the 
beaking out of the rebellion, p. 98 of this.) ‘ He is a public male- 
‘actor: he robsevery man inthe community, and the community 
‘have no method of seeking legal redress. ((@" Every member has a 
‘ separate right to inflict that justice, whenever opportunity shall offer 
‘ which would be inflicted if the laws were equal to all. 

“<The measure which the people of England ought to adopt, as 
‘introductory to measures of a more important nature, is TO PROVIDE 
“THEMSELVES WITH ARrMs. By doing this, (and it is impossible to 
‘ prevent them from doing it) they would enable themselves to put an 
‘end to the present system of things, whenever they shal! think 
“proper so todo. We have seen the tremendous effects of arms em- 
‘ ployed on the other side of the question; and the best thing we can 
“do will be, in this respect, to adopt the measures of our opponents. 
‘ We know how vastly superior our numbers are to theirs: and, there- 
‘fore, if proper means were adopted, there could be no doubt as to 
‘theresult.’ The writer proceeds to suggest to the populace, a mode 
of arming themselves, which he says, was proposed by General Hale 
in 1781: viz. with ‘ acommon carving-knife,’ having ‘a bayonet- 
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‘ handle ;° and ‘ a broom-stick, or any stick at all of a proper length 
‘to fixit upon.’ He states, that General Hale asserted, that ‘ this 
‘little weapon is not only as good as the bayonet ; but as much better 
‘as the pole upon which you fix it, is longer than the musket upon 
‘ which the soldiers fix their bayonets: for that the musket as a fire. 
‘ arm, is better not used at all by those who have the courage to use 
‘ the bayonet.’ 
‘¢ Ina later number of this widely-circulated paper, the populace 
are supplied with the following article of instruction. 
«* «On the advantages which a good prince might confer on his 
people. 
‘* «Tt is impossible for any sensible Englishman to look seriously at 
‘ the state in which we are, without feelings of the most pointed indig- 
‘nation. We all know, or at least we all ought to know, the pur- 
‘ poses for which an English Prince is invested with authority : we 
‘ know, that were he so disposed, he has it in bis power, to exert 
‘ that authority for the benefit of his people: and yet, to the ever- 
‘lasting shame of human nature and of monarchy, we behold him 
‘ employed in the manufacture of gew-gaws that would disgrace the 
‘ mental faculties of a child, or in giving currency to the measures 
‘of the most depraved administration that ever existed. We know 
‘ that the conduct of an English prince might, as it ought to be, the 
‘ reverse of this in every respect; and feeling that the measures, 
‘which he thus encourages, are levelled against our domestic com- 
‘ forts and our public security, (F> it is impossible that we should 
‘ mention the name of such a person, with any other feelings than 
‘those of abhorrence.’ Now let us attend to the dilemma, with 
which this instructor of the populace has thought fit to describe the 
royal personage, exercising the sovereignty of the united kingdom. 
‘If he be ignorant of the oppression and taxation, which a patient 
‘ people have so often petitioned him to reform ; if he be iguorant of 
“the yearly millions which are wantonly squandered away for the 
“ worst of purposes, he is unworthy of the situation with which be 
‘is entrusted; he ought immediately to be dismissed from his office ; 
‘ and its duties to be confided to some one, who can at least feel for 
‘ the distresses of drooping degraded humanity. If he be acquainted 
‘ with the method in which the people’s grievances have been treated 
‘ by his servants; if he is aware of the manner in which they have 
‘ been, and still are, alternately plundered and insulted ; if he knew 
‘that the petitioners for reform were severed from their families at 
‘ midnight, and locked up in dreary dungeons; he is, without ex- 
‘ ception, éhe most perfect royal brute, that ever tortured the feelings, 
‘or trampled on the rights of mankind.’ Now, let the reader 
compare the above cited defamation of the government, and the 
atrocious insult to the illustrious head of that government, with the 
jesson given to the populace, (and stated in p. 351, 352 of this); 
and what conclusion will he draw? Must he not infer, that the 
object of this weekly instructor of the people, is to mark out even 
the sacred person of our Recent, for some miscreant’s dagger? 
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And shall such execrable instruction be thought unworthy of our 
notice, because it may have proceeded from a low and despicable 
source? Let us beware of entertaining so delusive an opinion. 
To whom has the instruction been given? To the populace ; and 
in one of their most widely circulated papers. Let us not shut our 
eyes against the growing danger; but oppose it in time, with pru- 
dence and with firmness: for, if ever there was a crisis, when the 
leyal body of the nation were called upon by the most sacred duties, 
to resist and counteract the destructive efforts of wild theorists and 
base incendiaries, that crisis has arrived.” 


Such is the nature of the publications now disseminated 
among a dissatisfied populace, some of whom actually suffer 
under the pressure of the times, but far more from the effects 
of their own profligacy. Nay, not a few have brought them- 
selves into a state of want, by giving up that time to the 
reformation, which ought to have been employed in handling 
the saw, or directing the plane, 


Like oyster women lock their fish up, 
And tradge away to cry, no bishop. 


Since we began this critique, specimens of a new weekly 
ublication have been put into our hands, which details and 
urges with all the virulence of which the writer is capable, 
every infidel objection to Christianity which can be scraped 
together. No notice whatever is taken of the replies which 
may have been made to these. And since these works are 
chiefly read by those who have no books to which they may 
refer, and who never attend any place of religious worship, 
they must, necessarily, by their perusal, be confirmed in their 
present contempt of the sanctions of religion, and expecting 
no future day of account, exert themselves solely for such 
sensual enjoyments as may be within their reach. Hence 
their aim, being a short life and a merry one, they will endea- 
vour to indulge their vices at any hazard. To them, rapine, 
sedition, confusion, and bloodshed, must be desirable. They 
can be no lower in the scale of society. They are bound to 
society by no tie, moral or religious. They, therefore, are 
fit instruments in the hands of any adventurer, who, stimu- 
lated by the lamentable success of the French revolutionists, 
expects by his crimes to elevate himself from obscurity and 
depeudence, to riches and a peerage ! That, Sherwin, Wool- 
ler, Carlisle, and such publishers, are instruments, whether 
consciously or not, circumstances must prove, in the hands 
of some modern Catiline, whv can doubt that has studied the 
page of history? Who of us that have witnessed the causes 
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and the consequences of the Gallic reform,* can doubt? 
Experience is sadly thrown away, or we should not have had 


—_— elt —— * Jn auntie 





* We cannot more faithfully discharge our duty to the public than 
by giving an extract on this subject from Barruel’s Memoirs of Jaco- 
binism, who has certainly proved beyond all dispute the facts which 
he has alleged, and the authenticity of his work has been disputed 
only by those whose projects would have been disconcerted by its 
reception. How the French revolution arose, he thus details. 

Ist. Many years before the French revolution, men who styled 
themselves philosophers, conspired against the God of the gospel, 
against Christianity, without distinction of worship, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, Presbyterian or Anglican. The grand object 
of this conspiracy was to overturn every altar where Christ was 
adored. 2nd. This school of impiety soon formed the sophisters 
of rebellion, These latter combined this conspiracy against-kings with 
the former conspiracy of the sophisters of impiety. 3rd. From the 
sophisters of impiety and rebellion arose the sophisters of impiety 
and anarchy. ‘These latter conspire uot only agaiust Christ and his 
altars, but against every religion natural and revealed; not only 
against kings, but against every government, against all civil 
society, even against all property whatsoever. How these machina- 
tions were carried on, Barruel unfolds in his subsequent volumes, 
but that one very principal instrument was the demoralization of 
the lower classes by the distribution of such tracts as we now com- 
plain of, the following extract will prove, vol. 1 p.3. These are 
the words of M. Bertin in a memorial published by him at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. —*‘ At length, determined to give the king proof positive 
that they imposed upon him, I sought to gain the confidence of those 
pedlatrs who travel through the country and expose their goods to 
sale in the villages, and at the gates of country seats. I suspected 
those, in particular, who dealt in books, to be nothing less than the 
agents of philosophism with the good country folks. In my excur- 
sions into the country ; I, above all, fixed my attention on the 
latter. When they offered me a book to buy, I questioned them what 
books they had? Catechisms, prayer-books, &c. No, they an- 
swered, those are not our works, we make much more money of 
Voltaire, Diderot, or other philosophic writings. ‘‘ What,” said I, 
‘* do the country people buy Voltaire and Diderot? Where do they 
find money for such dear works?” Their constant answer was, 
‘* we have them at a much cheaper rate than prayer-books. We 
may sell them at ten sols (5d.) a volume, and have a pretty profit 
into the bargain.” Questioning some of them still farther, many of 
them owned, that those books cost them nothing, that they received 
whole bales of them without knowing whence they came, being 
simply desired tosell them in their journeys at the lowest price.” 
Again, p. 319, at about a league from Liege, and in the adjacent 
villages, masters still more perfidious, cairied their means of corrup- 
tion to a far greater extent. These would assemble a certain numbet 
of trades people, and poor country fellows, who had not learned to 
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the mortification to observe noblemen induced by any party- 
motives, encouraging blasphemies of the most shocking kind 
by liberal subscriptions. Surely, they were such publications 
as every Christian must abho~, and their publisher would not 
be supported by any person possessed of a single principle of 
religion, whatever might be his politics. Surely, to these 
noble subscribers, we might recommend the serious contem- 
plation of the ruin of the French aristocracy, and exclaim 


Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos. 


But we must goa step farther. We declare it to be the 
bounden duty of government to prevent the dissemination of 
these nefarious publications. It is true, the late trials failed, 
A spirit of party was excited, which could not be done again. 
Besides, care should be taken to form a jury of more respectable 
men than then disgraced the court. The enthusiasm which 
deluded the populace, has gone by. ‘Time has been given 
for cool reflection, and we doubt not, that the guilty would not 
now escape. This effort ought not to be left to any private 
society. The only real foundation of any nation, is the prin- 
ciples and morality of the people—quid valeant leges sine mo- 
ribus? is a remark confirmed by all experience. Why are 
churches built ata great expence when this deluge of atheism 
might be stopped at a comparatively trifling one? What can 
ministry expect but riot and sedition from men who are goaded 
on by every stimulant of which human nature is capable? 
We again assert, that the government of the country should 
interfere, and we are astonished that no member of parlia- 
ment has had the courage, the patriotism, or the Christianity, 
to bring this awfully important subject before the house. 

With respect to the work itself, we must observe that it is 
somewhat too voluminous. Dr. Kenney has dwelt too long on 
the rebellion of 1640, A more concise view of that period, 
and a more extended one of modern times, would have been 
more attractive. Yet, on the whole, it is full of deep re- 
search, abounds in useful information, and is an accumulation 
of documents which will be eminently usefal for any future 
historian of those eventful days. 


Felix ! quem aliena pericula cautum. 
g Pp 


 —— 


read, on certain days, at particular hours. Those works that abounded 
in calumny and abuse against the clergy were particularly read. In 
seeking out those who had been the promoters of these corrupters 
of youth, they were found to be protected by men whose connexions 
with the sophisters of the day were no secret. They were at length 
traced up to D’Alembert himself, and his office for tutors. 
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A Churchman’s Second Epistle. By the Author of Religio 
Clerici. With Notes and Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. 85. Murray, 
Albemarle Street, London. 1519. 


We think the First Epistle of our elegant poct, and lively 
writer, was not noticed in this publication. The judgment of 
the public outran the slowness of a review, and by the quick 
demand for successive editions, gave the author the meed he 
so well deserved. And we can assure our readers, that the 
Second Epistle is even superior to the First. Its subject is 
precisely the same as that of the volume last reviewed. In 
easy flowing verse he severely lashes the follies of the pha- 
risaic evangelicals, and compares them with those of the 
Rebellious Puritans. The description which he gives of the 
mode in which service is performed in their chapels is so accu- 
rately painted, that we shall give it to our readers as a spe- 
cimen. 


‘* To taste these doctrines freshly as they flow 
From the live spring, to some spruce Chapel go ; 
At six the night performances begin, 

But be there somewhat earlier, to get in ;— 
Heavens ! what a congregation ! seat, and floor, 
Stairs, gallery, all o’erflowing to the door ! 

Here some are certain customers, and some 

To see the sight such throngs are seeing come : 
These let observant pew-keepers invite, 

And whisper who will preach next Sunday night. 
It matters not what brought them there, ’tis plain 
Who once have come may sometime come again ; 
And, if they will but listen, soon or late, 

In its full season Grace must operate. 

Quick flies the Service ; serious ears could spare 
The establish’d every-day dull form of Pray’r : 
Prayers are but milk and water at the best 

Your Sermons have the right Geneva zest. 

Still on the Pulpit dwell their gloating eyes, 

For after all tis That which edifies. 

Thus, in the Christmas week, in Box or Pit 
Through five long acts the little masters sit ; 
Chide with impatient look the scene’s deiay, 
And wonder why they ever act a play ! 

Till, as the prompter’s wish’d-for signal rings, 
Forth with a bound the motley Hero springs. 


‘© The Psalm begins—not that pure strain of praise 
Tn olden times our Fathers lov’d to raise : 
A richer version glads the modern Saint ; 
Tate hus no softness, Sternhold is too quaint 
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So the rhyme smoothly flows, they little care 
How small a part of David's sense is there. 
And yet the royal Bard would scarcely claim 
The songs which sometimes pass beneath his name; 
Alter their title, make no change at all 
Save some few words, you fit them for Vauxhall. 
So gentle, tender, luscious, sweet, and warm !— 
Sure the King wrote them in another form ! 
Then for the music—rising by degrees, 
First a light prelude runs along the keys ; 
Next in soft cadence to the bosom steal 
Quavers that glow, and shakes and trills that feel ; 
Airs with voluptuous change that melt and rise, 
Till the last languid fall dissolves and dies. 
Oh ! ‘tis a sickly appetite that needs 
Such spic’d and season'd diet when it feeds. 

- Content with plainer meats, Devotion wants 
Nor cloying syrups, nor hot stimulants. 
Mine rather be that simple Sabbath tune, 
Which roars and gruffles to the hoarse bassoon ; 
When the rough pitch-pipe strikes its homely note, 
Alike adapted to the nose or throat ; 
The untutor’d hymning of the village throng, 
Where he sings best who loudly sings and long. 
Or would I wake the Spirit's loftier tone, 
And speak to Heaven in language like its own ; 
Place me beneath the vault in goodly row, 
Where Saints enshrin’d in marble look below ; 
Where the dim aisles receding far from sight, 
Melt into solemn shades of colour’d light ; 
And all things round me, o’er me, and beneath, 
The pure, unworldly, pomp of worship breathe. 
There let the dcep-mouth’d organ raise my soul, 
And through its solemn diapason roll ; 
While in alternate chant, from side to side, 
The shrill, sweet tones of infant music glide : 
Till, at the close, in mingled swell aspire 
The fuller harmonies of all the Quire. 
And in the choral Anthem’s parting sounds 
One Hallelujah from the vault rebounds.” 


On the subject of hymns and psalms sung at these chapels, 
and many churches of the establishment, we wish to say a 
few words. It is well known that, contrary to the canons and 
their oaths of conformity, many clergy have introduced hymns 
composed by themselves or others, and collections sanctioned 
by no authority. As might be expected, much stuff would 
be found in these books ; for judgment is a very rare quality, 
especially among the Saints. Thus in the hymns of the 
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Asylum, there used to be one addressed to Charity 5; and in 
others, stanzas addressed to the congregation rather than to 
God. In other places great absurdities have been practised, 
particularly in Yorkshire, where, in the neighbourhood of 
Hull, a Collection of Psalms and Hymns by Mr. Scott, Vicar 
of the Low Church, is chiefly used. Now this is a striking 
instance ; for Mr. Scott is a scholar, a man of abilities and 
piety, and one of whom better things might be expected. 
Yet, in this Collection, the seventy-fifth hymn is addressed to the 
Devil—Go hence thou vile aecuser. He is worshipped, or 
abused, through the first three stanzas, and the last is a strong 
resolution against doubt and despair. With what decency can 
this be sung to the praise and glory of God? From what Mr. 
Phelan has recorded, in his excellent work, entitled—** The 
Bible, and not the Bible Society,” we are aware of the little 
attachment which Mr. S. and his party have to episcopacy. 
We apprehend they regard it, with their forefathers, as stinting 
the spirit; but surely this, and a thousand other instances 
might be given, where to the advantage of religion, and the 
sanctity of worship, the spirit exhibited by these vessels of 
clay might be restrained by superior authority and maturer 
wisdom. 

But to return to our poet. In similar strains he pursues the 
career of those self-sufficient preachers, who under the pre- 
tence of greater piety than others, so studiously exhibit them- 
selves, men whose ruling passion from childhood has been 
vanity and inordinate self-conceit. ‘To these lines many notes 
are annexed, conveying much information, and affording 
parallels, alas! too close, between the practices of ancient 
and modern Puritans, and he concludes the whole with one of 
the most beautiful descriptions of a village curate yet pub- 


lished. 


** Meanwhile, to scenes of other mood attend, 
And mark how busier haunts have chang’d your friend ; 
Mine are a humble Curate’s parish plans, 
I marry, christen, church, and publish banns : 
To the sick couch the word of healing bear, 
And smooth the dying pillow by my prayer : 
For Sundays, mend my theologic pen, 
Read much, and rhyme a little now and then. 
My home all smiles and welcome ; ’tis in truth 
The golden Paradise I fram’d in youth ; 
The enchanted clime, where fancy loves to dwell, 
Till age, and cold experience, break the spell. 
Around the board my cherub babes are set, 
{1 only have two olive-branches yet.) 
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One with bright sparkling eye, and rosy cheek, 
Already tries a thousand ways to speak ; 

Runs to her mother’s knee when strangers come, 
And knows a kiss wil] purchase her a plum. 

A Boy, my younger, and all boys, you know, 
Are like their Fathers, or are fancied so. 

Thus, light at heart, I quarrel not with time, 
Nor think a cheerful countenance a crime : 
Frown not if friends are willing to be gay, 

Bear with good novels, sometimes see a play :* 
And smile within my sleeve when saints look grave, 
And wonder what can such a parson save ! 


‘* For not the less because our little span 
Of life we measure, gently as we can ; 
Not less within us burns the hope which shows, 
A more abiding city at its close. 
Still may I feel, as each brief moment flies, 
How high the Christian’s calling, what his prize ! 
Strive for the mastery till the goal be won, 
Yet plead my Saviour’s blood when all is done ? 
And when the trumpet wakes me from my bier, 
See round me all my heart has cberish'd here. 
To the bright judgment seat of Grace above, 
Not as an hireling, lead my fold of Love ; 
Before their Heavenly Shepherd bend in pray’r, 
‘ The lambs thy bounty gave me all are there.’ 
How bless’d to find the flock which I resign, 
Confirm’d for everlasting ages mine.” 





«« * Whenever this does happen, I can assure the gentleman, from 
whose Sermon on Lawful Amusements I have already quoted once, 
that I do not put up the prayer which he deems so necessary, ‘ Lord 
go with me to Covent Garden, bless the actors, strengthen the dancers, 
assist the musicians; let us have a merry evening,’ &c. &c. ; but 
enough of this profane trash, which Prynne himself might have 
strung together, and which I am almost ashamed to transcribe. . One 
cause of dislike to our theatres may perhaps arise from the dancing 
permitted in them : (to the style of which, indeed, sometimes a sober 
objection might very justly be raised,) for dancing, according to Mr. 
G. Russell, another of these persons who has published some ‘ Let- 
ters, Essays, and Poems on Religious Subjects, ‘ can be practised by 
none but members of the Laodicean Church ;’ and ‘ all mothers who 
allow their daughters to learn this favourite amusement of Satan, are 


worse than the heathen women, who abandon their babes to the ero- 
codiles of the Nile.’ ” 
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The Divine Authority of Holy Scriptures asserted, from its 
adaptation to the real state of Human Nature, in Eight Ser- 
mons, preached before the University of Oxford, in 1817, at 
the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. 
Canon of Salisbury. By John Miller, M.A. Fellow of Wor- 
cester College. 


’ 


‘¢ Wispom is justified of all her children,” said the divine 
author of our religion; and never have there been wanting 
within the bosom of our own church able and willing advo- 
cates of her cause. Whenever the trumpet of defiance has 
been sounded, it has been answered from withiv the walls, 
and a champion has gone forth to fight her battles. Error has 
been detected, enthusiasm restrained, infidelity overthrown. 
The pious and the learned have gone hand in hand together, 
and God has blessed their union with “a mouth and a 
wisdom that all their adversaries have not been able to gainsay 
or resist ;” nor has the good been confined to their own gene- 
ration—many, by their writings, ‘* being dead, yet speak,”— 
and many, by their charitable institutions, have secured for 
their latest posterity, a regular supply of able men to justify 
“that wisdom that maketh wise unto salvation.” Foremost 
among these stands the name of Bampton, Canon of Salisbury, 
the founder of the Lectures, that are known by his name, and 
annually delivered in the University of Oxford. Of the 
benefit, which has been derived through this channel to the 
cause of true religion, it would be needless to speak; and to 
particularize individual talent would be invidious: it will be 
sufficient to assure our readers, that the present Lecturer has 
proved himself in no respect inferior to his predecessors; and 
though the style of the Sermons is neither so easy, nor so 
popular as might have been wished from the general interest of 
the subject, yet they exhibit such strength and originality of 
thought, such an intimate acquaintance on the part of their 
author with the Holy Scriptures, and such an union ox learning, 
good sense, and piety, as will amply repay them for the trouble 
of the perusal. Add to this that the subject is general, and 
not confined to any particular or disputed point of divinity ; 
and whilst it cannot fail of interesting the most learned, is well 
calculated to strengthen the faith, and afford consolation to the 
humble and pious Christian, who, having neither time, nor 
talents, nor probably inclination, to examine into the several 
proofs on which the external evidence of his religion rests, is 
content to ‘ believe on broad and simple grounds, and yet in 
the midst of a perverse generation may want sympathy in 
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secret to justify his faith to his own judgment, as well as to 


his heart.” vl 
We s!.all give the substance of these Lectures in the author’s 


own words ; that— 


‘© Looking at the religion proposed to our acceptance in Holy 
Scripture, as we there find it; accepting it first in the courtesy of 
good will, as true, for the very facts’ sake, that it is presented to us 
under such circumstances, as it is; and weighing its pretensions not 
by any conformity or non-conformity with preconceived abstract 
principles, but by its correspondence with the actual phenomena of 
moral nature, and with the history of man; there is an evidence of 
truth and authority in holy writ itself which will then constrain us to 
abide by it: which evidence is to be seen in its sufficient and admi- 
rable adaptation to all our wants and weaknesses, our hopes and de- 
sires: on its comprehensive knowledge of human nature; in its 
inherent, elastic, and perpetual applicability to all the just demands 
of man, the creature made subject to its jurisdiction for ever.” 


The first Lecture is on the 2 Timothy iii. 14, 15, and, 
though for the most part prefatory, has yet much, especially at 
the opening, that deserves our attention. Having comprehended 
under the term ‘* Scriptures,” as belonging to ourselves, the 
whole volume of the Old and New Testament, and remarked 
on the different reception they are likely to meet with in the 


world, from ‘* the diversity as well of temper and moral dis- 
positions, as of intellectual faculties and consequent attain- 
ments in human knowledge,” the author singles out for his 
consideration the familiar and interesting case of a young 
person born of pious and Christian parents, brought up in the 
habits of religion, well educated, and now arrived at the 
season of more independent thought in a Christian kingdom. 
Taught from his earliest years by the precepts and example of 
his parents to love and reverence his Bible, it has never entered 
into his head that any class of men could be either mad or 
wicked enough to doubt its laws, or reject its promises against 
themselves, But 


“ As years advance, and he goes forth among his fellows with 
more of the opening faculties of man, his condition is beset with 
strange perplexities. Inquirers are every where around him; and he 
finds that this book, which he has been always taught with such scru- 
pulous care to believe, and reverence, and obey, as being the sure 
word of God, is the subject of all manner of disputings, and disquiet, 
and gainsayings.” 


_ If he be inquisitive, and able to examine, and enter fully 
into the merits of the question, and have but the good sense 
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to reserve the foundation already laid in his early impressions, 
all will be well—his faith will come the brighter out of the 
trial; his religion will be no longer, as before, the result of 
habit, and feeling, and example only, but will spring out of a 
thorough conviction of the truth ; he will be ready to adopt the 
language of the Samaritan, and say, ‘* Now I believe not 
because of the saying of others, for ] have heard Him myself,” 
speaking to me in the law, the Prophets, and the Apostles, 
‘and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.” For such a person as this, there is little cause of 
anxiety or alarm. But what shall the humble and pious, but 
moderately-gifted Christian do, when entangled for the first 
time in the same difficulties? What anchor of hope, sure and 
stedfast, shall preserve his bark on this troubled sea of con- 
flicting opinions? Mr. Miller proposes, (and we feel he has 
the voice of experience on his side,) an implicit faith at his 
first setting out in the religious impressions of his youth. And 
surely it is no ways unreasonable to require of a young man 
this compliment to his parents, whose love alone is a sufficient 
security, that they have instilled nothing into his mind that 
they did not think to be right—to his instructors, whose 
information is made up of the learning and experience of past 
ages—to the Scriptures, that have been demonstrated by the 
most irrefragable arguments to be the inspired word of God, 
On this rock he may sit at his ease, and throw out his line, 
and take the sounding of the waters that dash at his feet; but 
if he be tempted to quit his seat, and rush headlong into the 
waves, the chances are, that he will be swallowed up and lost, 
before he has time to consider where he is. What he has been 
taught is at least as likely to be true as what he is called upon 
to receive: and till that has been proved to be false or 
inadequate to the supply of his spiritual wants, let him not be 
ashamed of an Apostle’s counsel, but resolve at all events in 
the first instance to “ continue in the things which he has 
learned, knowing from whom he hath learned them, and _ that 
from a child he has known the Holy Scriptures, which are able 
to make him wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The objection, that this advice savours more of “ a blind 
and indolent credulity, than a reasonable faith,” is so satisfac- 
torily answered, and so happily illustrated in the following 
passage, that we cannot resist the pleasure of laying it before 
our readers. ; 


‘€ Suppose, that if a company of men called to the possession of 2 
temporal inheritance, any one becomes disquieted by an imagination, 
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that he cannot live therein in safety and security, except in a mansion 
of his own building : let him set to work and build: he has the pro- 
perty, and it is open to him so todo. His own right of inclination 
justifies the act, where nothing interferes to forbid it. But if there 
be fit houses in that heritage already, and more of his less enterprising’ 
brethren finding these ready to their hand, and pleasant places to: 
dwell in, ‘ houses fall of all good things which they filled not, and 
wells digged which they digged not,’ shall be willing and desirous to 
take up their abode here, and enter into the labours of other men— 
shall he that builded for himself justly charge them with sloth, or 
cowardice, or lukewarm zeal? And if these latter, entering into’ 
such prepared heritage, shall honestly furnish and make clean their 
dwelling : shall keep the fire alive and blazing on the hearth to heat. 
and enlighten it; shall dispense around them the contributions of a) 
generous hospitality, every man to the best of his ability—what shall 
forbid that these be pronourced to act neither an unwise, nor an un- 
reasonable, nor an unsafe part ? : 

‘¢ To pass then from an illustration to a plain statement of real 
life. z 

‘“‘ If adevout reception of the Bible, as the word of Godin the 
first instance, for no other reason than because it was presented as. 
such; if a hearty submission to that word, and to the will of God, 
and a fear of offending him; if a confession of and a reliance upon 
the name of Jesus Christ, and on the help of divine grace; if these 
received implicitly in the beginning and then pursued, because they 
were found to supply the spirit with satisfaction and‘consolation in its 
performance of daily duty ; if these do not, even in their weakest and 
lowest proportion, make up an intelligible and real, and saving form. 
of faith, then, where, and what is the belief of thousands and tens 
of thousands of our simpler brethren, inheritors, we trust, no less 
than ourselves of the hope of salvation.” 


The second Lecture is on Galatians iii. 24, and its object is: 
to “illustrate this proposition, that the appeal made by the 
Almighty to his rational creatures to bring them to a know- 
ledge of himself, has been progressive’ —progressive after an 
order of which he expresses the character in words used by St. 
Paul to describe the different stages of human existence, 
“ There is a natural body, says the Apostle, and there is a 
spiritual body—Howbeit that was not first, which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.’ 
Thus speaking of the two great divine dispensations, he says, 
“ the Mosaic or natural came first; and the evangelical or spi- 
ritual followed.” Great care is taken to distinguish between 
the substance of these two dispensations, and the manner of 
their appeal to mankind. The former is justly stated to be the 
same in both, though less fully and clearly revealed in the one 
than in the other. 

No, 251, Vol. 56, April, 1819. L 
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«* From the first utterance of the gracious promise concerning the 
seed of the woman, redemption has been: one uniform and abiding 
scheme, under whatever varieties of circumstance. The chief 
corner-stone of the temple of believers has been one and immoveable— 
‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ The 
real sacrifice and atonement for sin has been the same from the be- 
ginning—‘ the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.’”’ 


The same spirit, though in an unequal measure, has been 
red out for the sanctification—the same blessed hope of 
everlasting life, though witli a greater or less: degree of cer- 
tainty, has been held out for the encouragement of the faithful. 
All things remain the same that they were in the natural and 
the moral world—and the two dispensations have“met with the 
same furtherances and the same obstacles. It is the manner 
of appeal only that is changed, and not the substance of the 
plan. To the Jew this manner was familiar and natural— 


«‘ Temporal blessings and temporal curses: a Jand flowing with 
milk and honey = fruitful seasons: prolific herds: exemption from 
sickness: bread to the full’: and security in his. possessions,” 


Were proposed as the reward of his faith and obedience: 
the law, says the Apostle, was our school-master, and, there- 
fore, had to do with children. And as children are found 
to be more easily influenced by present and sensible objects, 
however trifliag in themselves, than by tlie assurance of a 
much greater reward at a remote period, so-it pleased the 
Almighty to condescend to the weakness of his chosen nation, 
and make his appeal to their senses. Hence the glory that 
filled the tabernacle ; hence the cloud that enveloped Sinai; 
the. glittering of the face of Moses, the richwess and beauty of 
the garments of Aaron, and the splendour and magnificence of 
the first temple. But 


‘* When. the history of the Jews had thus worked; its prefatory 
way: when all the inducements, which we should most naturally 
think would lead to stedfast obedience, had been offered ineffec- 
tually: when, while the meat was yet in their mouth, the Fathers 
sinned still: when the single-edged sword of temporal visitation fell 
blunted from hearts of stone: then came the dispensation of the 
spirit for keener and more exclusive trial of the soul.’” 


The motives. that are now te actuate the Christian are 
plainly apd bsiefly stated. He is taught that this is not his 
abiding place, nor an earthly Camaan his final reward, not 
temporal enjoyment his chief end, nor present afflictions any 
sure mark of God’s displeasure; he is exhorted to set his 
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affections on things above, not on tlrings on the earth, and to 
look forward with the eye of a clearer and more spiritual faith 
to an everlasting rest in the kingdom of his Lord: he is re- 
minded that ** no chastisement for the present seemeth to he 
joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness to them that are exercised 
thereby,’—and is assured that his light affliction, whicly is but 
for the moment, shall work for him a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory: and, though he has no longer any 
cause to expect a visible interposition of the Almighty ,in his 
behalf, he yet has the promise of the secret but no less effec 
tual assistance of his spirit to renew the inner man, and be 
his guide, his support and consolation in this. his earthly pil- 
grimage. ‘ For that which is natural has passed away: and 
that which is spiritual is now come, and belongs to us and our 
children for ever.” , 

The remainder of the Lecture is taken up in still farther 
illustrating this view of the two dispensations from a conside- 
ration of their conduct, in respect of means and external par- 
ticulars, and, what is peculiarly striking, of the character of 
the errors into which their subjects have respectively fallen ; 
and the whole is closed with some very valuable and appropriate 
reflections. | | 

In the third Lecture, which is on 2 Cor. v. 7, the train of 
reflection is pursued, and certain important deductions from 
the view thus taken of Christianity, as the dispensation of the 
spirit, are considered. The first is—‘* that by thus habitually 
contemplating the Gospel, we shall come to perceive, through 
our own very reason, the absolute necessity of faith, as a 
primary and distinct principle in man ; and of an inward spiri- 
tual assistance of divine grace to direct us unto. acceptable 
obedience.” For, as he justly remarks, “‘ our own experience 
teaches that we have souls,” and what the nature of the soul 
is, has, of old, exercised the wit of the learned, who have 
come to the conclusion, (conjectural, indeed, but still their 
conclusion,) that it is an immortal principle, having its home 
elsewhere than in the body, where it is only a lodger for a 
season. When, then, the Gospel affirms positively that this is 
the case, und adds, that from our heavenly home we must 
draw our proper sustenance and consolation, does it, he asks, 
call us to the belief of strange and unreasonable things? The 
same acknowledgment is required for those other mysterious, 
or as they are happily termed, “ rationally mysterious,” doc- 
trmes of our hereditary proneness to sin, and the atonement 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ‘Two other deductions 
L 2? 
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are added, tending to reconcile us to the painful sights of 
practical unholiness in the perverse and ignorant, and specu- 
lative unbelief in moral dispositions, which we cannot but 
love ; and to beget in our minds a worthy and devout reverence 
for the volume of the Old Testament, not merely as an inva- 
luable record of primitive antiquity ; not as the most ancient 
book in all the world ; not as that which was once a revela- 
tion of the Almighty, and a law to his chosen people, but is 
now such no more; but as the first part of one and the 
same divine book; as that which, being in itself the word of 
God, and now illustrated in all its purposes, and bearings, and 
sanctions, by the superior brightness of the Gospel, is light 
and spirit still ; as that of which all the portions that unfold 
the counsels and the attributes of the Most High, and the 
services he permanently expects from his moral creatures, 
now subjected to the pure controul of Christian principles, 
are become (as it were) Gospel to ourselves. And of which 
the very ceremonies and ordinances are found to have been the 
types and shadows of better things to come. 

There are some remarks towards the end on the doctrine of 
the providence of God, and the effect of the prevalence of 
evil in the world, that are well worthy of an attentive perusal. 
The contrast between the views and conduct of the self-com- 
placent philosopher, who rejecting divine counsel altogether, 
and spurning the experience of past ages, springs forward in 
his own strength, to the amendment of the world at once, and 
fondly dreams of human perfectibility without religion, with 
the sober, pious, and less’ obtrusive, though surer course of 
the believer, will be read with peculiar interest, and our 
readers will scarcely believe that it was written before the 
‘¢ Plan,” proposed by Mr. Owen, was brought before the 
public. This, however, was the case, and that Plan may well 
be taken as a striking illustration of the remarks here made. 
We subjoin the view that Mr. Miller has taken, of the con- 
duct of the believer—as just in itself, and calculated for 
general imitation. 
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‘< The believer enters on his task under very different auspices. 
He does not look, positively, for any visible issue to his labours here: 
it is not that, to which it is his duty to look. He casts his bread upon 
the waters only in the sure hope of seeing it again after many days. 
It may be in the mercy of God that he shall find it in this life as 
well; but he reckons upon it only in another. He does not look 
towards the visible sum of other people’s accounts ; but to that which 
serves towards the positive increase, the required amount of his own. 
His appointed work is—‘ to work out his own salvation,’ and he may 
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attain this object in full. But the way of this lies (in its practical 
part) through the very employment of advancing the happiness of his 
fellow creatures. On this, therefore, his attention will always be 
set: to this object he will be pressing forward. Not by looking to 
any extravagant picture he may have fancied to himself of an uni- 
versal reformation ; but by making sure of contributing his own share 
towards an event, which he is satisfied toleave in the hands of Om- 
niscience. He will be always ‘ abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as he knows that his labour will not be in vain in the 


Lord.’ *? 
(To le continued.) 











Reformation in the Catholic Church of Germany, and the 
Downfall of Papal Authority, detailed in a Correspondence 
with the Court of Rome, on the Subject of the Nomination of 
the Vicar-General, Baron Von Wessenberg, as Successor in 
the Diocese of Constance, and Diocesan Administrator. 
Accompanied by the Various Documents referred to in the Cor- 
rescondence ; @ Prefatory Memorial, giving a Brief Account 
of the Extraordinary Proceedings of the Court of Rome on 
this Occasion ; and the Measures adopted, wn consequence, by 
His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Baden ; and an In- 
troduetion, written expressly for this Translation, by the 
Altorney General of the King of Bavaria. Translated from 
the Original German, 8vo. Pp. 215. Ackermann, Strand, 
London. 1819, 


Durine the present discussion of the Roman Catholic Claims 
in this kingdom, we cannot employ our pages better than by 
directing the attention of our readers to the conduct of the 
Roman Court abroad. The supposition that the Pope has 
abated of his claims, is the unfounded assertion of his par- 
tizans. His conduct, as exhibited in this work, proves the 
contrary. When to these secret struggles for power in Ger- 
many, we add the Doctrinal Decision of Broglio, Prince 
Bishop of the Netherlands, with his coadjutors, surely we 
must deem those who support in this country their daring 
claims, either as blind to all political experience, or such des- 
perate place-hunters, as to hazard the very constitution of their 
country for the purpose of obtaining their own private ends. 
The Baron Von Wessenberg appears to have introduced 
certain reforms, which assuredly did not trench on Popery, 
nor, indeed, did he attempt any alteration, for which he had 
not a precedent santioned by some former Pope. For he has 
completely cleared himself of the charge relative to certain 
publications, Over the press it appears that the Barou had no 
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controul ; but what was actually attempted by him, he allows 
and defends. These were some regulatioris respecting mar- 
riages, a reduction of the number of festivals to ‘be heréafter 
observed in his Bishopric, and an indulgence, excusing those 
from fasting on Saturdays whose’ situations rendered them 
unable to procure the food allowed by the church on those 
days. , These, with some efforts to introduce a better mode of 
education among his clergy, have drawn down upon him the 
vengeance of the Holy See, so that when he was unanimously 
elected by his Sovereign and the Clergy to succeed to the 
Bishopric of Constance, the angry Pope refused confirmation, 
issued an haughty brief to the Chapter, commanding them to 
proceed to another election, and arrogated to himself all the 
powers ever exercised by any of the monsters who preceded him. 
In this volume all the original documents are given, and nothing 
is left to conjecture. Nor can we better convey to our readers 
our. sense of the importance of this controversy, than by 
giving the introduction, written by the Grand Duke’s Attorney 
General. 


** It would be utterly superfluous to comment on the facts repre- 
sented in the following pages. They are of a nature too striking and 
extraordinary, not to speak for themselves. They exhibit in the 
person of Baron Wessenberg an upright and honourable prelate of 
the German church, universally beloved and respected for his moral 
character, his knowledge, and his merits; raised to an important 
episcopal see, with the approbation of the clergy of his diocese, by 
the united suffrage of his predecessor, of his chapter, and of the go- 
vernment. The reverse of the picture shews the offended court of 
Rame resisting this choice ; partly on grounds which ought to render 
the individual, the more eligible, and partly under the pretext of 
calumnies,insidiously levelled against him. We behold the Pontifical 
Power straining every nerve to hurl Baron Wessenberg from his eccle- 
siastical dignities, without allowing him to be tried by competent 
judges, or indeed by any judge whatever. 

In former times, public opinion was the principal bulwark and 
weapon of the Papal See. Whoever was excommunicated by the latter, 
stood without proof or trial an outlaw in the eyes of the world. But 
now what areverse of scene! Wessenberg, instead of being degraded 
in, the public esteem, by the acts. of the Roman Court, stands high in 
the eyes. of all Carholics, and especially, of the German nation, because 
he, has followed the dictates of his duty, and defended their rights, It 
is no longer the verdict of the Papal See, but a man’s conduct among 
his fellow-citizens, which decides his character. The Papal See having 
lost its most powerful weapon, instead of leading, as it was wont to 
do, public opinion by its judgments, has, through the appeal of a 
ptince to that tribanal, been itself judged and condemned: 

<« The following sheets, therefore, will be found by the diseerning 
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seader to develope not a mere personal transaction of Baron Wessen- 
berg’s, bat an event which deeply interests every Catholic Christian, 
because it relates to the freedom of the church. And the Christian 
of every other persuasion will find matter of serious reflection in the 
perusal of this volume. He will recognize the workings of the fun- 
damental system of the Papal See, a system which, unlike that of 
other coarts, is not the result of individual opinion, adapted to parti- 
cular exigencies, but dates its origin from the earliest ages of the 
Roman church. In spite of its Jong duration, and without the aid of 
documentary support, tradition alone, as in the case of national su- 

erstitions, has faithfully preserved and handed it down, unbroken 
and undiminished, to the present time ; its sway at this day, although 
more concealed, is the same as it was centuries ago, notwithstanding 
even the mild character of the present supreme Pontiff. Its aim is 
the unlimited extension of the Papal power over secular princes, as 
well as ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

‘‘ To our rulers, the Papal See professes, as far as protestations go, 
ihe utmost anxiety to regulate the Catholic concerns in their réespec- 
tive dominions ; and this anxiety is sincere in proportion to the sub- 
mission it meets with on the part of priaces disposed to give way to 
its dictates. But no compact is ever entered into, which does not 
leave the Court of Rome in the possession of complete victory, a 
prudent retreat being resotted to as soon as it meets with a prmce 
reluctant to sacrifice his duty towards his people to the plans of 
hierarchal ambition. The Papal See knows how to defer the ex¢cu- 
tion of these plans, when the moment is deemed unfavourable ; and 
at the present time in particular, the successive deaths of many 
Bishops, and the ‘conseqtent want of a sufficient clergy, are hailed 
as welcome opportunities te force ovr govertiment into sabmission, 
although, by so doing, the Papal See unblushingly acknowledges the 
piety of our sovereigns to be greater than its own sense of the essential 
duty, to guard agaiast the church being plunged into a state of 
orphanage. i 

‘* Against episcopal power, the designs of the Papal See are more 
direct and unliniited. ‘Fhey aim not only at supreme and uncontrolled 
sway in the regulation of the church, but at a complete and uncon- 
ditional subjection of all the bishops and ecclesiastical functionaries. 
Hence the facts related in the present narrative must be considered ae 
am attack not individually made against the person of Baron Weéssen- 
berg, but rather against the office be holds. The hand of Papal 
power is stretched out to cireumscribe and abridge episcopal dignity. ; 
national churches: are to be thrown down, in order to form 4 more 
solid basé for the Roman See ; the former are to be nothing, in order 
that the latter may be every thing. In defiance of the Canons of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the power of Pontiffs is no longer to be 
bounded by eithér the decisions of councils or the rights of bishops ; 
it 1s to be maintained: in this unlimited sway, and when called into 
question, is to be still fatther enlarged. ‘To arrivé at this aim no 
means are spurned at, no€ even the mutilation of public doéuments. 
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The Pope takes into his own hands the power belonging to the 
church, that is to say, to its united members; and, in their stead, 
to the general council under the presidency of the Pope, he pronounces 
the verdict, Iam the church, in the same manner as kings have said, 
we are the state ;—thus betraying the despotic sway into which pon- 
tifical power has gradually degenerated. 

“« Viewing this usurped sway asa rightful inheritance, the Papal 
See, like every depotic ruler, considers unconditional obedience, not 
virtue and purity of morals, as the highest duty of a prelate. This 
passive obedience forms its primary and absolute demand : hence it 
feels no scruple in promulgating what it calls an old established law,— 
That a bishop, who deems himself aggrieved by the pontifical man- 
date, is bound in the first place to obey, and that after so doing, and 
then only, he may bring forward his complaint (before the Papal See,) 
nay, the unlimited and arbitrary power of the Pope is held out asa 
constituent part of religious faith, in order to screen it from being 
called into question ; as if power of any kind could be made to form 
an object of belief, rather than be acknowledged or rejected accord- 
ing to its being found consistent with or repugnant to sound reason. 
On these grounds the Papal See has, on all occasions, endeavoured to 
avoid the convocation of general councils, in the same manner as des- 
potic Kings of England at all times shewed a reluctance to assemble 
parliament—the council of the nation: the same reasons have ren- 
dered the See of Rome averse to national church establishments ; it 
dislikes these, not because they might injure the unity of the church, 
but because they might interfere with the union of power coveted by 
every despot. 

** But whatever may be the efforts of the Roman court to preserve 
this ido) of unrestrained rule, they will no longer avail. The times 
of arbitrary power of any kind are past. The nations of Europe, 
who could no longer endure the arbitrary sway of their princes, will 
scarcely suffer the dictates of arbitrary despotism in the more sacred 
relations of their religious faith; and, as in earlier ages, political 
freedom found an asylum in religious liberty, so wil] the latter now 
meet with protection at the hands of the former. The relations of 
the church can only be considered and regulated by the clergy of a 
diocese ; the interests of the deans of a bishoprick can only be de- | 
cided by the bishops of the country, elected by the deans, and con- 
firmed by the Pope, and by the general councils of all the bishops of 
the Catholic church, under the presidency of the Pope. It is only by 
acquiescing in these limitations, and by preserving the liberties of 
national church establishments, that the Papal power can expect to 
maintain itself. The more rigidly this power is exercised, the more 
will it, like any other sway, become odious, the sooner will it be 
broken: hence the fundamental maxim of Machiavelism,—to use 
power with discretion and lenity. But the pontifical chair seems to 
forget, that severity and encroachment may rouse the attention of 
sovereigus and of nations ; and that its ill-judged efforts to establish 
pretended rights may call forth an inquiry into their nature and 
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origin—an inquiry which, it is presumed, prudence would recommend 
to the Papal See not to challenge. But the court of Rome seems to 
be incapable of moderation ; its spirit remains unaltered through a 
series of ages, in spite of the change manifested in the spirit of the 
age; and for this reason, will it hasten the more speedily towards its 
downfal. It has, on tbe one hand, no longer the darkness of earlier 
centuries for ally; while, on the other, opponents of a different 
mettle are to be faced. Formerly, the Popes, supported by the 
people, entered the lists against Sovereigns only; now the people 
themselves, joined with their princes and bishops, form fearful odds ; 
and these three, assailed by the Papal See, will, through the obsti- 
nacy of their opponents, in the end feel induced and compelled to 
settle their ecclesiastical concerns among themselves without Roman 
interference. Thus, separate and independent national church estab- 
lishments, will form themselves ; and notwithstanding particular dif- 
ferences on dogmatical points, from which true morality derives no 
benefit, and which have no influence on human actions, all Christians 
will learn to consider themselves as members of one universal Chris- 
tian community, whose unity and universality will manifest itself by 
its adoration of the Supreme Being, according to the spirit of the 
Gospel, and by the love of all mankind. This spirit, and not that of 
intolerance, is the spirit of the religion of all true apostolic Catholics, 
‘¢ IenaTius RuDHART, 

“* Dr. Jur. late Professor of Jurisprudence at 
the University of Wurzburg, now Attor- 
ney-General in the service of H. M. the 
King of Bavaria ; Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich. 


« Munich, 1st August, 1818.” 


It will appear, too, in the notes of Cardinal Gonsalvi, that 
the erroneous opinions alleged against the Baron could have 
been easily overlooked, had he not withstood the extension of 
the Papal power, and refused obedience to the nancio. Sothe 
utmost anger is expressed against the Chapter of Constance, 
for having appealed ad Papam melius informandum. To sup- 
pose that better information could be given than the Pope pos- 
sessed, seems to have been high treason itself; but as the 
Baron was supposed to have been the promoter of all these 
contumacious acts, infinite pains are taken to represent him as 
a monster of infidelity, &c. To accomplish this holy purpose, 
the Pope has recourse to old habits, the falsification of docu- 
ments. And as we would impress all with a necessary suspi- 
i NG these Jesuitical practices, we give the instance at 
ength, 


‘€ Monsignor Dalberg himself did not possess sufficient resolution 
to acquit youof this charge. This prelate, in his answer to the Holy 
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Father on the subject in question, expressed himself with respect to 
you, thes: Popul communiter atkhorrent ab innovationitus tn forma 
religiosi culixs moyiter deductis. (The people are generally averse to 
recent innovations in the forms of religious worship ;) and while he 
pointed you out as the author, added: Canonicus MWessenberg cum 
entrepudo constantique zelo odium et scandalum ercitavit.* (The Canon 





‘* * This passage, in the letter of the Prince Primate to bis Holi- 
ness, is essentially mutilated, whereby it loses its genuine sense. In 
the draught of this Jetter, as it was found among his papers after his 
death, the passage rans expressly thus: Canonicus de IWVessenberg 
perfectioris music sacre promotor, novarum precum formulas sub- 
limiores introducens, idgue cum intrepido, constantique xelo, odium et 
scandalum pussillorum excitavit : interim negari non potest, cum in 
practice pastorali studio theologio, proprio exemplo, indefesso labore 
lumina, zelum, pietatem in magno pastorum numero excilasse ; vir 
ingenio, pielate, integritate vite omnilus commendabilis. Fruitur 
dictus canonicus optima fama, inter omnes eruditos et nobiles in Ger- 
mama. Hine humillime supplico sanctitatem vestram, ut eum inaudi- 
tum non condemnare velit. Amlulant pari passu hkenor et vila! 
Audiatur et altera pars. (The Canon Von Wessenberg, the promoter 
of a more improved style of sacred music, by introducing vew and 
more sublime formalz of prayers, and supporting them with an 
imtrepid and constant zeal, excited the hatred and the scandal of 
weak-minded people: it cannot, however, be denied, that, while by 
his theological studies, by his example, by his indefatigable labour, 
be has excited zeal and piety in a great number of pastors, and me- 
hiorated the practice of tle church, he is at the same time a man in 
universal esteem for his talents, piety, and purity of life. The said 
canon is in the highest repute with all learned and illustrious men in 
Germany. 1, therefore, humbly supplicate your Holiness not to con- 
demn him unheard. Let honour accompany him through life ! 
Let both parties be heard.) The Prince Primate here alluded merely 
to the opposition, which prejudice, supported by custom, here and 
there offered to the introduction of German hymns, and other suitable 
devotional exercises, in place of the mechanical rosary, praying at 
the mass, at vespers, and hours of prayer. Such an opposition has 
atways been manifested in alt dioceses on the introdection of similat 
changes. But ought this to stand in the way of necessary improve- 
ment? Every one knows with what caution and delicacy matters 
were managed on this occasion in the diocese of Constance. The 
pastoral, conferences were particularly serviceable in effecting the 
mitroduction of the prescribed improvements, in a manner which, from 
its uniformity and suitableness in respeet to time and place, was quite 
calculated to. deaden opposition. The passage quoted from the letter 
of the Prince Primate was ititended by its author to shew, that 
M. Von Wessenberg was only censured by weak and simple people, 
aimton grounds which, with all rational and reflecting Catholics, re- 
dounded to his honour.” | | 
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Wessenberg excited hatred and scandal by his intrepid and constant 
eal. 

oe Yon have, therefore, according ¢ven to the confession of your 
own patron, introduced innovations into religious worship, which 
have excited the batred and scandal of the people; neither can it be 
contested, for it is indisputable, that you abolished the benediction of 
holy water, used from the most ancient times in the Latin chorch, 
and substituted another in the German language, to be used in the 
solemn service on Epiphany -day.” : 


However, the Baron’s character has been most sedulously 
vindicated by all those whose situation enables them to form 
an opinion upon it. We are sorry to know that Popish arts 
have sueceeded in spreading a suspicion of the Baron’s Chris- 
tianity into the minds of Englishmen. We would simply 
remind these credulous people that our own reformers were 
reviled in the same manner, and just with the same truth. 
But let them read and reflect on the attestation here given. 


‘« Declaration of the Clergy of the four Chapters in the Principalities 
of Hohenzollern, Hechingen, and Sigmaringen. 


‘« Asthe principalities of Hechingen and Sigmaringen, em of 
the diocese of Constance, and the clergymen, have already declared 
themselves in writing in favour of our Vicar-General ; we feel our- 
selves not less compelled, nay, we feel ourselves urged by justice, 
gratitude, and affection, also to raise our voice. | 

‘“« It is in one respect, our consolation that we have, only to rectify 
the opinions of the foreign public, as in the interior of the diocese, 
there is but one opinion respecting the elevation of his character. 

“On the other hand, we must lament that nothing certain has ever 
yet come to our knowledge respecting the particular grounds of accu- 
sation against him. 

“« The more dear he is to our country, the more he is an ornament 
of the German literature, the more serviceable he has been towards 
the Catholic religion, the more we are distressed to see his name per- 
petually brought forward in the public journals, without any thing 
definite, or any thing circumstantial, being alleged against him. If 
any particular accusations were brought forward, all the districts of 
Swabia, all those who are, or who have been diocesans, would have 
come forward in his defence, and it would not be difficult to clear ap 
the obscurity in which he is placed by his unfortunate destiny, 

‘* We, therefore, who are under his pastoral staff, who have fol- 
lowed his instructions, his doctrines, and his commands, consider it 
to be our duty to bear voluntary testimony, to all the world in favout 
of the truth. 

“‘ Calumny itself dare not utter a word against the pority of his 
morals ; and it is only necessary to read his printed ordinances to be 
thoroughly convinced of his orthodoxy. 

‘“* M. Von Wessenberg saw the coolness of the Christians of the 
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present day, and their aversion to worship, which descended even to 
the lowest ranks. He hoped, with pious and learned men of ancient 
and modern times, to effect a beneficial revival, if our worship were 
rendered more intelligible and applicable to the peop'e. 

‘* Without, therefore, positively commanding us, but leading us, 
and preparing us to second his wishes, he allowed us gradually to 
introduce mass, vesper, and processional hymns in the German lJan- 
guage ; and we country pastors, in particular, haveco thank him for 
the circumstance, that instrumental music, which is so unedifying, is 
no longer heard in villages. We owe it to him, that the priests are 
thereby brought into a more close union with the people, and gradu- 
ally cease exclusively to worship their rosary, which is not serviceable 
for the celebration of the Sacrament of the Supper. - The mass itself 
continued to remain in the Latin language: only the epistles and the 
gospel were read in German, and in this respect the Council of Trent, 
Sess. 22. Can. g. Decret. was literally obeyed, as prayers and hymns in 
the mother tongue, have been usual with us during the Latin ritual 
from the earliest times. Our Vicar Genera] endeavoured only to 
introduce such as had uniformity and propriety to recommend them. 

‘«« Tf, in the extent of so great a diocese, here and there an old man 
was discontented, this was owing to the circumstance that he was dis- 
turbed in his accustomed ease, and urged to frequent preaching, lecs 
turing, examinations, pastoral conferences, written essays, and reading 
societies. And if a young man carried into execution any change not 
in the general ptactice of the Catholic church, but merely in so far 
as regarded the irregularities of different places in the private devo- 
tions of the people without sufficient preparation and circumspection, 
this was always against his intentions, and against his declared will. 

‘* His fidelity towards the constitution of our church, his attach- 
ment towards its supreme head, are proved by the urgent prayers 
which he ordered, when he was in a state of subjection, and the reli- 
gious festival which he ordered when he was again restored to liberty, 
and to the exercise of the primacy. 

«* ‘We saw, indeed, now and then a Jay brother or a nun enter into 
matrimony ; but this did not give us the slightest offence. Access to 
Rome was interrupted either from war or the event above alluded to, 
which plunged the whole charch into mourning, or we conceived, the 
bond between the convent and its inmates torn asunder by the higher 
force of secularization, or that the representatives of the bishops, only 
in extraordinary cases, acknowledged the nullity of the vow either on 
account of early constraint, error, or some other ground. 

‘* Both our princes are Catholics, and on account of the repose of 
their subjects, would have undertaken nothing contrary to the general 
rules of the church. 

«© The Swabian people cling with such honesty and firmness to reli- 
gious antiquity, that every deviation, every innovation, which even in 
the remotest degree appears suspicious, disgusts them. In the long 
years of lawless revolutions, and in the presence of victorious enemies, 
no disturbances or movements were known; and we do not err when 
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we say, we owe a great part of this repose to their religiousness, to the 
influence of the instructions of their clergy, and more especially to the 
active presence of their chief. In all their trials they displayed the 
most unsbaken fidelity, the most patient devotedness to church and 
state. Inthe very whirlwind of the times, our country schools have 
been improved by the clergymen, to whom this was enjoined as an 

indispensable duty by their head. mai: 4 

« Our testimony is therefore deserving of belief, while we can 
hardly conceive what charges can possibly be discovered against our 
Vicar-General. 

«© We have matter enough for praise ; his vigilance, as to doctrine 
and morals, his careful prudence and circumspection under the fetters 
of the spirit of the times, and of the world, which is not favourable to 
the clergy ; his promotion of ecclesiastical learning, which was doubly 
necessary with us, who are surrounded by Protestants ; his labours for 
the good of the German church at Vienna and Frankfort ; his bene- 
ficence, his apostolic humility, his prudent administration of our ex- 
tensive diocese during the storms of war, in incessant contact with 
several governments, in the loss of all property, in the change of go- 
vernments, in the absence of the bishop, in our helplessness from want 
of candidates in our vocation, in the dismemberment of our diocese. 

‘« Bat this is not the place for praise. We are called on to defend 
him, and yet defence becomes impossible where no guilt appears. 

‘‘ We can only testify our esteem, our reverence, our most cordial 
devotedness, our most grateful homage towards him, whu, for seven- 
teen years, has presided over us with the most unwearied zeal, and en- 
lightened us by his example. 

“« Fidelis Schnell, priest of Waldorff, commissioned by M. Gigling, 
pastor of Weilheim, dean of the chapter of Hechingen, with his 
chapter. 

*“‘ Francis Xavier Waldraff, town parson in Haigerloch, and dean 
with his chapter of the same name. 

— © Bilasius Pfeiffer, deputy and priest in Trillfingen, commissioned 
by John the Evangelist Gobs, town priest in Sigmaringen, and 
dean of the same with his chapter. 

“William Merey, priest at Gruo], commissioned by Joseph Antony 
Steffelin, priest at Harthausen, and dean of Voébringen, with his 
chapter. 

. “ In the sovereign principalities of Hohenzollern, Hechingen, and 

Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, in the diocese of Constance, in Swabia, 

the 5th of March, 1818.” 


Surely all these things are proofs that power is still the aim 
of the court of Rome, which, under all circumstances, is their 
only object; and as his Holiness expressly intimated to the 
Irish Prelates, that a concession of the Veto would probably 
be followed by an admission of Popish Bishops into the House 
of Lords, every reasonable man must be convinced, that if we 
mean to preserve our own religion, we must resist, in time, 
all farther Popish usurpations. 
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The Calvinistic Clergy Defended, and the Doctrines of Cat- 
vin Maintained ; in a Letter to the Rev. James Beresford, 
A.M. Rector of Kibworth, occastoned by his Sermon 
preached in St. Martin’s Church, at the Bishop’s late Visi- 
tation, and printed at the Request of the Bishop and Clergy. 
By Edward Thomas Vaughan, A.M. Vicar of St. Martin’s 
and All Saint’s, and Rector of Foston, Leicestershire, 
Second Edition: with a Preface, Omissions, Alterations, 
and large Additions. 8vo.Pp.291. Hatchard, Piceadilly, 


London. 1818. 
(Continued from p. 62.) 


WE shall now proceed to examine the truth of the Calvinistie 
system, as laid down by Mr. Vaughan. Our readers will 
excuse us if we dwell a little on this subject, not only because 
it ever must be an important one; but because of the late 
schisms from our church, which have appeared in the west. 
These men were first, what is termed, moderate Calvinists ; 
but pursuing their principles logically, they became thorough 
Calvinists, then Antinomians, and now, we believe, they have 
no name for their own opinions. That such aberrations are 
the necessary consequence of Calvin’s opinions when followed 
up, we shall give some instances, and we must observe that 
those who have been the first to expose the secret will of God 
to the contemplation of the profane, must not pretend to be 
squeamish when their own example is followed. 

Now, although it is our intention in a subsequent Number 
to examine the texts which Mr. V. has brought from Scripture 
in favour of his opinions, at least the principal of them, yet 
as Scripture has been so bandied about by both sides, we shall 
make an appeal, as Elijah did, to higher authority—to reason 
and common sense. ‘These are the necessary judges of what 
is and is not revelation, of the meaning to be attached to 
Scripture, and of the first principles of religion. To these 
the Calvinist himself appeals when he argues with a Romanist 
respecting transubstantiation. ‘To these, therefore, we now 
make our appeal, and hope to prove by them, that this Calvi- 
nistic system is contrary to the fundamental axioms of natural 


religion. 
First, then, we shall lay it down in Mr. V.’s own words as 


nearly as possible. 
The ultimate end of all God’s counsels is to display his own 


greatness and goodness. P. 63 and 64. 
Fer this purpose the fall was ordained before the creation, 


and the entire ruin of the human race. P. 63. 
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God therefore foresaw and intended the present iniquity, and 
future punishment of mankind. P. 81. . 

But of the world so constituted, he has chosen arbitrarily a 
small part to be very happy in the next world, however sinful 
in this. P. 134, and passim. | 

And this choice was united with another display ef greatness 
and goodness, namely, that the only Son of God, being God 
of God, should become man, should suffer every indignity 
that human cruelty could perpetrate, should experience such 
dreadful spiritual conflicts as human nature cannot compre- 
hend, and should be finally crucified, and buried, and mse 
again from the dead. And these sufferings for the above pur- 
pose are arbitrarily made a necessary instrument for the pre- 
servation of the few from the eternal punishment of their 
fellow creatures. P. 121 and 122. 

Let this last point be duly contemplated ; for according to 
the Calvinistic system, the sufferings of the Son of God might 
have been spared, aud the elect saved without them. 

Now, is there an unsophisticated mind which does not turn 
sick from such a pieture ? Who will have the hardihood te 
assert that such a system could be the cool, deliberate choice 
of a good Being? It must not be pretended in answer to this, 
that human ideas of justice and goodness are very deficient, 
and unable to measure infinite justice and goodness ; for our 
notions of justice are taught us by the Almighty, and are 
intended to be our guide through our imtercourse with each 
other. They, therefore, are accurate as far as they gos and 
whatever will mot square with them must be unjast, Nay, 
indeed, that our notions of justice and injustice are suffici- 
ently accurate to be applied to the actions of Providenec, we 
have the authority of God himself to affirm, who in severak 
instances has commanded us to determine upon the nature of 
His actions by our judgments. We must also reeolleet that 
in this discussion, the argumentumt ad verecundiam eamnot be 
used, to which Mr. V. has several times very unfairly appealed. 
For we are not determining on the acts of God, but on the 
opinions of Calvin. It is begging the question to stop our 
mouths with, who-art theu that repliest unto God? For we 
have not yet admitted these to be the acts of God. Whether 
they are, or are not, is the present inquiry. 

Well then.—Before a man ean acknowledge the Scriptures 
to be the word of God, he must first acknowledge that there is 
a God. And it is of much importanee for men to consider 
distinctly, in this question, what. notion that word conveys to 
their mind. If, for instance, there were diseovered an intelli- 
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gent nation, who had no idea of a Supreme Being, an Apostle 
would first endeavour to shew them, from the works of the 
creation, (see Rom. ch. Ist and 2d) fhat there existed an 
Almighty Being, who had created them and all the world, and 
that this Creator was a Being supreme in power, wisdom, 
justice, and goodness. Supposing this allowed by them, and 
the Scriptures to be next introduced as a revelation of his 
will, and a history of his dispensation, should they be ex- 
plained in the Calvinistic sense, this intelligent nation would 
instantly object. ‘These are not the acts of a Being superior 
to ourselves in justice and goodness. 

We, too, object to the Calvinistic system, that it is incon- 
sistent with the notion of a Supreme Being obtained by man- 
kind prior to, and independent of Scripture, that it is incon- 
sistent with many express declarations given by God in Scrip- 
ture respecting Himself, and that it is built on a principle 
absurd and incomprehensible. 

The principle to which we here allude, we shall give in Mr. 
Vaughan’s own words, p. 64. We have here God’s glory de- 
clared to be the uliimate end of redemption, as of all his other 
counsels and operations. Glory is manifested eacellency, not 
greainess and goodness communicated, but greatness and good- 
ness displayed. We could have wished that Mr. V. had here 
defined what he meant by the word greatness. We presume, 
on the authority of Calvinistic writers in general, that it means 
power. Next we must consider to whom this display was 
made, for what purpose it was made, and whether the Calvi- 
nistic system does or does not display goodness, and a pre- 
ference of virtue and happiness to vice and misery. We are 
sorry that on the first consideration we have nothing satisfac- 
tory in any Calvinistic writer. A random expression of 
angels, &c. is now and then to be met with; but either that 

oint has never been examined, or the result has startled them. 

owever, this we know from reason and revelation, that the 
universe is full of systems of inhabited planets, and of spiti- 
tual beings, the inhabitants perhaps of no planet, nor fixed to 
any peculiar spot; that, therefore, the human race existing on 
this globe, form a very small part indeed of the rational creation, 
and that as we have not the slightest knowledge of, or connec- 
tion with, the inhabitants of other worlds, we have a right to 
take it for granted, that they know as little of us. . But of 
those spiritual beings, the whole or part may be witnesses of 
earthly transactions, for some have interfered therein. To 
these alone, therefore, have we a right to conclude this display 
to have been made. And the only end which can be conceived 
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cor making this display, is to impress them with proper ideas 
of the power and the goodness of their Creator. 

Now, is it possible that the arbitrary disposal of men, the 
unresisting pigmies of the creation, could give any idea of extra- 
ordinary power to Cherubim, and superior angels? Amongst 
ourselves, a, specimen of power would be given by splitting 
the gnarled oak, not by crushing the bruised reed. Besides, 
spirits themselves could, were they not restrained, afflict 
mankind with much greater miseries than they now suffer. 
Therefore, the degree at present suffered, or to be suffered, 
can be no proof of power to them, whatever it may be to us. 
Still less can this system impress them with any idea of good- 
ness. Here man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards, 
and our days are few and evil. Hereafter, according to Mr. 
Calvin, and Mr. V. the fate of the far greater part will be 
infinitely more wretched, and that for ever. How this can 
impress angels, who enjoy a state of perfect bliss, with any 
idea of the goodness of the contriver is incomprehensible, 
and we utterly defy any man toshew, that by this system, 
either power or goodness can be evinced to spiritual beings. 
Every reader will perceive that this point may be pressed much 
farther. We shall leave it, therefore, for their serious re- 
flections. 

On the next point, whether the Calvinistic system does 
display goodness, and a preference of virtue and happiness 
to vice and misery, little need be added to what we have al- 
ready urged. Observe, that previous to the creation, all things 
were previously arranged. ‘The fall and consequent wicked- 
ness of man, was as much intended as the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead. 

An enemy has not done this, but it was contrived by the 
master of the house himself. And, surely, where vice and 
niisery are made to predominate, in no sense can the pre- 
ference be given to virtue and happiness. For even those 
who are selected for future bliss, are not the most virtuous 
here, We are expressly told, by the doctors of this school, 
that sovereign grace, to. shew its power, prefers the most 
profligate. | 

Should we take the description of human nature after the 
fall, as drawn by Calvinists, we are compelled to enquire, if 
the devils themselves can be any worse? If we take the 
picture of human Jife from the delineation of patriarch, phi- 
losopher, or poet, what is it but a tissue of evil? Sucha 
system, then, being designed exactly as it is, and not disturbed 
by hostile interference, exhibits a strange predilection for any 

No. 251, Vol. 56, April, 1819. M 
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thing but virtue and felicity. If, to this, we add the wnne- 


cessary sufferings of the Son of God, and endeavour to con- 
ceive some idea of the intensity of those sufferings, however 
short ‘their duration, we must insist that thus no goodness 
can be exhibited to the angelic creation. Our readers will 
remark, that we call those sufferings unnecessary, because it 
is clear, from the observations of Mr. V., and from the general 
reasoning of all the supralapsarian division of Calvinistics, 
that Almighty power might have done without them. 
We make this, then, our first objection, that the Calvinistic 
system does nor display greatness and goodness in the Creator, 
But the principle itself is as absurd as the means supposed 
to be employed for its attainment. We are told, that the 
ultimate end of all God’s counsels, is the display of his great- 
ness and goodness. This, the pivot of the system, is sup- 
ported, not by unequivocal texts of Scripture, but by meta- 
hysical reasoning, as abstruse as it is sophistical. ‘ He 
as,’ says Mr. V., p. 64, “ a great end to fulfil, in what he 
does, and proposes to do, (why?) because, great is the Coun- 
sellor, and the end must be worthy of the Counsellor.” This 
is very like nonsense. All we can say, or ought to say, is, 
that the designs of God must be agreeable to his attributes, 
‘¢ But,” says Mr. V., “ this great end has its centre in him- 
self, for all the operations of moral beings have such a being, 
or consideration drawn from it, as their boundary towards 
which they tend, and in which they terminate.” Here we 
must make two queries, first, whether this be the case? 
second, whether we can thus argue from man to God? We 
flatly deny the latter, and respecting the first, it is universally 
allowed, that those are the best men who most earnestly seek 
the good of others, uninfluenced by motives terminating in 
themselves. Yet, Mr. V.in the next sentence, declares it 
to be impossible for God to be influenced by any motives 
which are not selfish. ‘“ The alone Being can only purpose 
for himself.” His logic does not lead to this conclusion, The 
question which he asks, might be answered in the affirmative. 
** Is it reason that he should consider those not yet existing 
in preference to, comparison of, or conjunction with himself? 
For, surely, it might be replied, there is reason why a perfect 
Being should not create other beings to be inevitably wretched, 
from whose existence no advantage, benefit, or pleasure, can 
accrue to himself. 
We proceed to another piece of false ‘logic, a jingle of 
words without sense. ‘* Every creature being imperfect as to 
its essence, the end drawn from it, or centering in it, must be 
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imperfect ; and as it must be imperfect, so it may be injurious.” 
What is meant here by the word end? Is it design, purpose, 
or object? . How can this be said to be drawn from, or cen- 
tering in, the creature or its essence? So when we are told 
that the great end has its centre in himself, who can affix a 
meaning to the words? But, upon this metaphysical jargon, 
we are to found the axiom, that God is anxious for the display 
of his power, &c. As Mr. V. argues from man to God, let 
usdo the same, and we may remind him that itis regarded 
as great weakness in a mantobe anxious for this display of 
himself. We, therefore, cannot admit this principle of Cal- 
vinism, that the ultimate end of the divine operations is 
anxiety for glory. We also contend that such is the infinite 
distance between the Creator and the highest order of created 
beings, that no glory can be produced to the former, from 
the wonder or astonishment of the latter. Glory, in the 
sense of the word, as used by Mr. Vaughan, can arise only 
from among beings equal by nature. Indeed, the very basis 
of Calvinism seems to be an unworthy and defective concep- 
tion of the Deity. Feelings are attributed to God, which 
are disavowed by man ; and conduct which the word of God 
teaches us to regard with horror, is attributed by the Calvinist 
to that very same God, under pretences of the incomprehen- 
sibility of divine justice and infinite wisdom, or palliated by 
claims of sovereign power over the creation. 

On these grounds, therefore, we contend, that by the 
principles of natural religion, of reason, and of common sense, 
the Calvinistic system, as explained by Mr. Vaughan, must be 
absurd, false, and unworthy of the Deity. 

In our next number we shall endeavour to make good the 
former part of our proposition, namely, that Scripture speaks a 
very different language. We must conclude this subject for the 
present, with a few incidental observations. : 

No one can fail to be struck with the severity.of the system. 
[t is well known that the firm nerves of Calvin shuddered with 
repeated vibrations ; and in our last we gave an instance of 
Mr. V.’s tender feelings being awakened. Indeed, we must 
do that gentleman the justice to add, that he is impartial 
enotgh to ascribe also to the author of this display, some 
compunctious visitings of nature. The passage,to which we 


allude is so strange, not to add blasphemous, that we shall 
give it at length. 


“ God cannot be said to will the salvation of all men, to will that 
all should be brought to repentance, to will that no sinner should 
die. For, if he did so will to purpose, to design, to decree, how 
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comes it that any do perish? that any are without repentance ? 
that any are not saved? It is plainly will and no will: that is, 
there are leadings and leanings in his mind to the point, and on the 
side of mercy ; but those leadings and leanings are counteracted and 
over-ruled : his whole mind, his mind in action, is against such 
mercy, Why, our own minds, Sir, will furnish us with an exhibi- 
tion of such conflicting qualities, which cause usto will and not to 
will, &c.” p. 113 and 114. 
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Very true, Mr. Vaughan! and this infirmity of purpose we 
hitherto have attributed to the imperfection. of human _ nature, 
but it seems infinite wisdom is afflicted in like manner. 

The disputes about fore-knowledge, predestination, &c. &c, 
Mr. Vaughan has escaped by the following decisive and manly 
definition. We call it manly for the ambiguous definitions 
of our moderate Calvinists are as unintelligible to us, as 
they are unexplicable by them. ‘ Presdestination is neither 
less nor more than fore-appointment; the determining before- 
hand an event which shall infallibly take place in its season.” 
p. 143. Thus, then, the whole ceconomy of this world, every 
action, word, and thought, which has or shall occur therein, 
all these were determined -before-hand by the free choice of 
the Creator. Now, be it recolleeted, that the same sove- 
reign power extends through the whole universe, teeming with 
reasonable creatures and spirits of various orders. Of the 
latter, some we know to have fallen like ourselves, and all 

‘to be imperfect ; and, therefore, occasionally guilty of error. 
All these, then, are created like ourselves, for this happy 
display of greatness and goodness, or we with, perhaps, two 
or three worlds more, are exceptions from the general rule; 
and this dilemma we must leave for Mr. V., who is so well ac- 
quainted with the conflicting elements of the divine mind, 
p- 313, to determine as perspicuously as he can. 
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London ; or a Month at Stevens’s, by a late Resident. A Sati- 
rical Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. Sherwood and Co. London, 1819. 


Tuls is a very pleasing tale, intended to convey a severe, but, 
we fear, too just a representation of the Beau Monde. Its 
plan is as follows.—A laird, his lady, and their only chiel, 4 
lovely daughter, are supposed to come to the metropolis for 
the purpose of seeing the world, and after some hair-breadth 
escapes, are settled in lodgings at Stevens’s, where Susal | 
attracts the attention of colonel Bergamotte, who, after at 
tempting to seduce her, and fighting a duel with her father, 
marries her, proves unfaithful, and dies. This part of the 
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story is well told, the conduct of Susan is an example to her 
sex, except in the general error of attempting to reform a 
rake, which, like the transmutation of metals, all attempt, 
and no one accomplishes. But the main purpose of the 
writer is to introduce sketches of the scoundrels in fashion, 
partly to shame them, and partly to awe and warn others. 
These sketches are not well woven into the history. They do 
not form a part of it, but are extraneous. However, they 
are well drawn, and with too much truth. Yet, we think 
some might have heen omitted altogether, as the one in p, 133, 
vol. | ; others, whose livesare marked rather by foibles than 
crimes. The manner, however, of this painter’s style, will 
be best apprehended by the following picture. 


‘© MR. T——DE, 


‘¢ The next who passed us, is not ennobled by heraldic honours, 
nor is he a beau militaire, like Mr. Friarton. He rejoices in the 
piping time of peace, because the pipe and hogshead might have 
been his father’s arms, as they were the emblems of his trade, and 
the sources from which he drew (you take) his revenue. In the 
vernacular tongue, Mr. T——de’s father wasa. wine merchant. In 
vino veritas, as we say in Latin ; but the son was for being above his 
father, a very common thing now a-days at the west end of the town, 
and has set up for a blood. He is rather of the genus, not genius (do 
not mistake me) of ruffians, so far as dress goes ; looking more like a 
coachman or a horse-dealer than any thing else. 

‘ This gentleman does not live a hundred miles from Somerset 
Street. He too must have his chere amie, like his betters, and ac- 
cordingly he gives his name and protection toa female wood-nymph 
or gardener, who is the proudest little biped] ever saw. Her pro- 
tector’s sovereign conceit persuades him that she is as true to him as 
the needle is to the pole, particularly as her seduction is attributed to 
him; but the morning and evening reports (you take, cousin) of the 
Tenth Hussards afford a different statement. Whether right or 
wrong, is not our province to explain. 

“* You may see the little lady, whose attractions are not few, every 
day in his tilbury, lolling by his side as if in the act of falling out ; 
but whether the fond couple fall out together at times becomes us not 
tosay. Sometimes, however, madame is walking with Mr. G. from 
Cambridge, with whom the honourable F. S. and the wine merchant's 
son were when the former fell from his tandem, and had his leg 
broken. The chere amie of the said Mr. S. is extremely jealous of 
Mrs. T. as her protector flirted a little too openly with that lady last 
winter, when Mrs. T. had a private box at the theatre. All these 
little flirtations, however, caused no jealousy to the young son of the 
barrel, as his confidence in her immaculgcy was proof against 
cvery thing. In order to be completely in style, he and Mr. S. 
fought a duel last. winter, about their ladies, I believe. Luckily it 
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was a bloodless contest, although it engendered a mortal hatred 
betwixt them. 

** Strong in her personal charms, and aware, of her power of 
pleasing, Mrs. T. casts even her chains over Mr. G. the cantab, and 
has him so completely in her power, that he dares not, whilst in 
town, accept of an engagement without letting her know, which cir- 
cumstance is by no means ill taken by her secure paramour, who 
neither disapproves of it, nor of his friend G.’s constant dangling after 
her, which makes the world in general consider this as a family compact, 
a social arrangement, or what is more vulgarly called, a joint concern,” 


We certainly coincide with the author in the observations 
by which he has introduced this work. Exposure may be of 
service, and can hurt only those who have deserved it. Honest 
men never dread it. . | 


Nil consure sibi, nulle palliscere culpa. 


We hope, therefore, that such volumes may be always read, 
and often published. 





One Thousand Eight Hundred and Tweniy-Nine ; or, Shall 
it be So?” 8vo. Pp. 36. Stockdale, Pall Mall, London, 
1819. 





‘‘ The indispensible necessity of a permanent Church Establish- 
ment for the good of the State, requires that Toleration shall not be 
extended to Equality."-—WiuuiaM Pitt. 

Speech in the House of Commons, March 2, 1792. 





Tuts is a very excellent Jeu d’Esprit on the consequences of 
these continual concessions to the Roman Catholics. We 
would fain transpose the whole to our pages, but we must be 
content with two extracts, hoping that our readers will possess 
themselves of the rest. We give the following as explanatory 
of awell known maxim among the Papists—‘‘ Get what you 
can, and this will help you to what you cannot.” 


‘© What! exclaimed my companion—but the reader should be 
told that he had, by this time, announced himself as a Mr. Cocksure— 
What !—was it not an injustice to deny us the use of arms ? 

** Possibly—but since you obtained the privilege of their use, a 
tolerable number of Protestants have been shot and piked. 

** That is nothing to the question. What was, has passed ; what 
is, you see and feel. 

‘© Well, but—having obtained your footing on the soil, you said 
it was useless without the elective franchise :—in other words, that 
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you could neither plough, nor sow, nor reap, without a vote for 
members of parliament. 

« True—said Mr. Cocksure—we said, that no landlord would take 
a tenant who had not the power of voting; and that, as we must vote 
for Protestants, no harm could be done, you know, tothe Protestant 
establishment.* 

«« Exactly so; and—now I think on't, you promised never to look 
beyond the privilege of electing, and disclaimed all pretensions to the 
capacity of being elected. 

«¢ The late member for Dublin gave you, however, fair warning 
not to believe us. ‘ Ask the young eagle, when he takes bis first 
flight, at what elevation he will be content to stop ?*—-We were very 
angry with Henry Grattan for the premature disclosure : but, provi- 
dentially—Quos Deus vult perdere—you did not heed him. 

‘* That was our fault, I acknowledge ; or, as you say, our infa- 
tuation. The blame of a pretence so gross, rests with the fools who 
believed it, rather than with the knaves who uttered it. 

‘‘ T pardon your inexperience : but remember, we are now in 
power. Ishould not wish a less tolerant Catholic than myself to 
overhear you. 

« And so,—said I—after having argued, that the privilege of elect- 
ing, which you declared tobe your ultimate object, was a ‘mockery,’ 
without the capacity of being elected ; you have attained that object 
which was still more ultimate. I-am really impatient to know, where 
was your conclusive and final ultimatum— 

“* Ask where’s the North ?—at York, ’tis on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Nova Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 

“ The Protestants, he replied, now know where :—at Catholic 
Ascendancy.—The peace of the country required that salutary specific : 
—since, before it was obtained, you obliged us to have two rebellions ; 
not to mention an infinity of petty tumults, and the removal of some 
hundred heretics by summary justice—your people called it assassination. 

_“€ But how were the Protestants induced to grant your total eman- 
cipation ? 





“ * Qn the 4th of February, 1792, the Irish Papists published a 
specification of their claims, with the accredited signature of Mr. 
Edward Byrne. -In-this, they declared the utmost extent of their 
Wishes to be, ‘a right of voting in counties only for Protestant mem- 
bers of Parliament.’—Three years after they had obtained this con- 
clusine boon, Lord Fitzwilliam, then the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
declared that—the Roman Catholics would rebel, if their demands were 
not granted. In an admirable speech, in the Irish House of Commons, 
On that very question, 4th May, 1795, Mr. Robert Johnson observed 
—‘ if they will rebel, if-their loyalty is so loose a cloak as to be 
thrown off in every contest for rank and power—LET THEM 
REBEL !—Is it not better they should rebel as they are, than that 
we should admit them to draw ‘their swords in the presence of the 
throne itself, and let treason stalk within the walls of Parliament ?” 
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‘« Ah, said he, with a complacent chuckle—I never think of that 
without laughing.—We had a Board, you remembcr ; and thena 
Committee. The parts were all regularly cast, as for a play—such 
indeed it was—we had our bold orators, and our cautious orators : 
our dashers and our dampers ; our incendiaries and our conciliators ; 
our bullies and our coaxers; blistering doctors* and emollient coun- 
sellors ;—to-day, the hot were to be censured; to morrow, the cool 
were to be reproved. 

‘*« T have heard enough of the means :—pray tell mea little of the 
consequences. 

‘© Why—the cowardly Protestants advised yielding to our violent 
speakers , and the fearless Protestants advised granting to our mode- 
rate petitioners. Thus, as what one Catholic got all got, between 
turbulence and quietness, we got—every thing. ; 

‘* But, having shared our establishment, how did you contrive to 
pull it down ? 

Nothing more easily. ‘The Corporation,+ and the Test acts, were 
repealed sur le champ.t Immediately upon our getting into the 
Legislature, a new Parliament, too, was necessary ; in which the 
‘ emphatic people,” as the sTaATEMENT terms us, out-voted the 
heretics, and returned almost all the Irish members. The priests 





«© * Vide the backward and forward speeches of Doctor Dromgole 
and Counsellor Nicholas O’Gorman, at the ‘meetings of the Irish 
Papist Board, in December, 1813.” ) 

“‘ +In March 1792, on the motion for the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test acts, Mr. PITT said, that ‘ the important question 
at issue is, whether the House ought to relinquish at once those acts 
which had been adopted by the wisdom of our ancestors, to serve as 
a bulwark to the church; whose constitution is so intimately con- 
nected with the state, that the safety of the one must always be 
affected by any danger that threatened the other. The indispensable 
necessity of a permanent church establishment, for the good of the 
state, requires that toleration shall not be extended to equality. If it 
be, there will be an end for ever to the wise policy of prevention, and 
adoor will be opened to the absolute ruin of the constitution.’—Mr. 
Burke also opposed the motion, on the same principle.” 

«* ¢ + In fine—the Catholics are emphatically the people of Ireland.’ 

‘* STATEMENT OF THE PenaL Laws. Dublin—1811. 

‘* This accredited statement was published by authority of the 
Irish Papal Board, and constanily referred to in their speeches and 
other proceedings. The Attorney General prosecuted the Printer for 
a seditious libel ; and he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
which the Board suffered the old man to undergo ; and the author 
never stept forward to relieve him. Yet the Attorney General 
declared in open court, that if the author came forward, he would 
forego the prosecution against the printer, and proceed against the 
author for an heavier charge than sedition. ‘the learned author did 
not like to be hanged for treason; though the Board liked to applaud it.” 
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brought up the voters to the hustings in very pretty style, I assure you : 
_-and Lord Chancellor O’Connell— 

«© Lord Chancellor who ?}— 

«¢ O’Connell—he has held the Irish seals these four years. Eligi- 
bility to office, without its occupation, would have been another 
‘mockery.’ Chancellor O’Connell—upon my word a very talented* 
person—did a great deal by the tenpenny subscription, which he 
ordered in 1814:—it purchased a sufficient number of English 
boroughs, and we made a formidable squad in the House—We sold 
our voices backwards and forwards, every time for some new privilege ; 
until at length, we outed both parties, and znned ourselves. 

‘ You have made quick work with us.—But I am curious to see 
the effect of this ‘ counter-revolution.’ 

‘¢ Nay—we have an apter name for it—counter-reformation : every 
thing now is changed, except the unchangeable church. Come with 
me, and you shall see his Majesty open the Session. I daresay he is, 
by this time, returning from High Mass.” 

















Afterwards these two friends go to Westminster Abbey, 
when the following dialogue takes place. 







“* Here—said he—is the shrine of another Catholic martyr, Saint 
Henry Garnet. For its inscription, we have copied the legend at the 
foot of his portrait, which was sold publicly in Rome—‘ Peter Hen- 
ricus Garnetus, Anglus, Londini pro fide catholica suspensus et 
sectus, 3 Maii, 1606.’ 

‘* Nothing can be more ‘ emphatic.” ‘ Have not you the shrine 
also of that other martyr, Father James O'Coigley, who was ‘ hanged 
and quartered for the Catholic Faith’ at Maidstone, on the 7th of 
June, 1798 ? 

“ Certainly.—And of the several holy fathers, who were mar- 
tyred for their Catholic exertions at Wexford and elsewhere, during 
what the heretics termed one of the three Irish rebellions. 

‘¢ Your martyrology turns to a tolerable account. Where does all 
the money go, which is made at those shrines ? 

‘“* His holiness gets a part ; and, about the rest, you must ask the 
modern a-Beckett, Archbishop Milner. 

. 7 ae you paid out of it the engagements of the Irish Catholic 

Oard 2a ‘ 

“ Yes—the sideboards and salaries, which they voted to one 
another ; but not their debts-to their heretical supporters. 






























“ * Talented—A very verbalized substantive, very much. used in 
Ireland, but no where else. —We regularly hear, that Counsellor This- 
one madea talented speech, and that Counsellor Tother-one is a talented 
speaker. The Dublin newspapers assure us, that Mr. Kean is a /alented 
tragedian, Miss Stephens a talented singer, and Oscar Byrne a éalented 
dancer. In short, every thing and every body in Ireland is ta/ented ; 
‘rom lawyers and arguments, down to barbers and wig-blocks.” 
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** Did not you pay the executors of poor Todd Jones,* who was 
left starving in Wales ? nor Peter Finerty even the twenty-pounds for 
which he offered to let the Board off, after the aggregate meeting had 
in 1811, made a large subscription for him ? 

‘* Jones and Finerty were heretics, you kKnow.—We never te. 
warded Protestants—-we only used them. 

“« If such be your equity—said I—TI shall be curious to see your 
Court of Chancery. Who is the Director of the present King’s 
conscience ? 

«© A pious Jesuit, especially recommended from Madrid and emi- 
nently versed in the Canon Law. 

‘* Not educated, like Eldon or Erskine, at a prophane Inn of 
Court ?— ; 

« Certainly not—The will of the Supreme Pontiff guides his 
Reverence’s decisions ; and by that, all questions of legitimacy, and 
inheritance, and purchase, are now regulated. 

‘“« The law and the property of England must be finely upset ! 

«* What else could be expected ?—When you enabled Catholics to 
administer the law, you submitted the law to their conscience. 

‘¢ Under favour—said I—you asked only an equal power with 
ourselves. 

«© What we asked ?—Again that absurd argument !—You knew 
our feelings, our principles, our tenets :---we took care that you 
should know, them :---we shouted their avowal in your ears, You 
gave us the equality, which---even while asking it---we showed to you 
was impossible : and think you afterwards to reduce us to our former 
inferiority ! 

‘© Upon that syllogism---I replied--- nothing remained for you but 
superiority. . 

«© Which we have happily obtained ;---said my companion-«-and 
will keep, in despite of heresy, while our Holy Church can holda 
sword or afaggot. Weshall not imitate your folly, in parting with 
what we have once got into our hands. 





‘© * In 1792, the Irish Papists had paid this man 500}. ; in 1793, 
they voted him another 500]. positively, andathird 5001. contin- 
gently, if they had money enough to pay him. The positive gift, 
and the contingent one, remained alike unpaid; and in 1796, the 
poor devil appealed to them from his starving-hole in the Welch 
mountains.~-No—he did not appeal—he rebuked them for their base 
ingratitude ; and they generously permitted him to—starve on. 

«* Every body has heard of Finerty. In 1797 he stood in the 
pillory at Dublin, for a libel upon the Irish government. In 1810, he 
publicly declared, that the Papists ought to continue petitioning ; 
because their emancipation would lead to the separation of England and 
Ireland. In 1811, alarge sum was voted to him by an aggregate 
meeting of the Dublin Papists, which he never received; and the 
Board would not even accept “his proffered composition of twenty 
pounds !— 
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« Tam sorry, however, to see the institutions of Edward and of 
Alfred swept away. 

«“ They were built,—he replied—on a prophane foundation—on 
temporal authority. Heresy is the sand, you know—but Catholicism 
is the rock. 

« True—said I—and that rock is—Peter. 

« If you have any doubt, onthe subject, you had better state your 
scruples to the Pope’s Vicar-General, our pious Archbishop, Suppose 
we pay His Gracea visit at Lambeth ? 

‘¢ [ am not quite so scrupulous :—I replied—with your permission, 
| will keep out of the way of Saint Milner’s tender mercies. 

« You seem discontented,—said my companion—what have you to 
complain of ?—Protestant subversion was the corollary of Catholic 
elevation : effect never proceeded from cause, more naturally, more 
consequentially, or more inevitably. It was a part of our church's 
system, and, of course, as unchangeable as our church herself, 

‘“ We might have known that—said I—through the whole progress 
of emancipation ; had we but chosen to know it. 

“ Therefore—he replied—the Protestants and their numerous sects 
have only themselves to blame. While we trample them tothe dust, 
they cannot say that we have deceived them. Why should we ; when 
plain speaking bad at once the grace of candour andthe power of 
menace ?— | 

« T understand you :—said I—when it served your cause to utter 
the truth, you did not scruple its utterance. Somewhat as Dryden 
observes ;—=‘ my honest father stumbles into truth, in spite of lying. 

‘‘ The end—observed my companion gravely—the end justifieth 
the means. The indispensable purpose of Catholic Ascendancy autho- 
rized every good Catholic, either to speak falsehood, in the spirit of 
truth, or truth in the spirit of falsehood.* 





_“ * The Jesuit Sanchez plainly asserts, that it is lawful to answer 
falsely, even on oath, provided the answer is made with this mental 
reservation—not to the question as it is put, but as it ought to be put. 
‘ Non ut vos rogatis, sed ut deberetis togare,’'—Sanchez Opera Moral. 
L. 3. cap. 6. 

“ The Jesuit Tamburin also says, that an oath or vow made with- 
out the swearer’s intent of binding himself thereby, is not obligatory 
on his conscience.—Tamburin, in lib, 1. Decalogi, cap. 3. § 7. which 
isconfirmed in almost the same words by Sanchez, in his moral 
Writings above cited. A score of these sanctified scoundrels, whom 
Popish dishonesty now effects to call antiquated, may be quoted to 
the same purpose, 

“* It would occupy too much space, here, to detail the principles of 
the Jesuits ; or I could prove by their own writings, that in the 
Whole round of buman action there is not one virtue which they are 
not justified in omitting, nor one vice which they are not justified in 
perpetrating. But I must lay it to my reader's most serious reflection 
—of what use is their disclaimer on oath of all mental reservation, 
when that very reservation authorizes the disclaimer ?” 
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‘* T could offer nothing against a dogma so decisive. 

“* Besides—continued he—did not the great Irish Papist, O'Connell, 
publicly term the last triumph of your heretical parliament, ‘ the ruf. 
fian shout of English insolence’—did not Doctor Dromgole call that 
very Parliament ‘ a pandemonium’—did he not talk of answering its 
proposition for securities ‘ at the mouth of the cannon’—did he not 
style your religion a ‘ novelty’—did he not prophecy its downfall by the 
‘ columns of Catholicity ? : 

*¢ “Yes—yes—yes.—But if you will not spare us the consequences 
of our folly, at least spare us the mortification of being laughed at for it, 

‘«* Did he not insist, that the Catholics should not swear to * support’ 
a Protestant king: lest, if England should ‘ cease to be a truant, and 
return to her ancient worship, they should be debarred of ‘ a Catholic 
King and a Catholic Parliament ?’ 

‘“€ Well—you have both now. 7 

“© True—Jlutif our demands had been resisted, we should have had 
neither. ‘The King and the Parliament of England would still have 
been Protestant. 

“© Doctor Milner—said I—was well aware of that ; when, follow- 
ing the authorities of the Jesuit Parsons, Cardinal Allen, and your 
blessed Queen Mary’s secretary, Sir Francis Englefield, he asserted 
—that the most which could be required from a Catholic, was, to 
‘submit to the Hanoverian succession ; but never, to ‘ support’ it.*+— 

‘© Did Father Parsons really say that ?— 

‘* He did :—and in a work which bears very closely on the present 
state of things—his ‘ conference about the next succession to’ the 
crown of England ;’ wherein he contends for the right of Philip the 
Second, the embroiderer of the sixteenth century.— 

‘* | asked you—said my companion—not to be informed of what 
I sufficiently know ; but to satisfy you out of your own lips, that 
Catholicism never changes; from the sixteenth century down to the 
nineteenth ; from Jesuit Parsons down to Jesuit Milner.—Recollect, 
too, the warning which his grace uttered a very short time since, in 
the genuine spirit of that other Jesuit Garnet, at whose tomb we have 
just been worshipping —‘ I will sooner lose the last drop of my blood, 





‘¢ * It were curious to read the replies of the ten Romish Priests ; 
not one of whom would give a plain answer to this plain question— 
whether queen Elizabeth was a lawful queen after Pope Pius the 5th 
had issued a Bull for her deposition. Their fear prevented their saying 
No, lest shey should be hanged ; and their religion prevented their 
saying Yes, lest they should be damned. 

«* One of them, however, Doctor Alexander Briant—I do not 
know whether he was afterwards hanged or not—is so like Doctor 
John Milner, that I must quote his shuffle :— 

«¢ ¢ Alexander Briant. He is content to affirm, that the Queen is 
his sovereign lady :—but he will not affirm that she is so lawfully, and 
ought so to be, and to be obeyed by him as her subject, if the Pope 
declare or command to the contrary. —Romish Treasons, p. 61.” 
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than be instrumental to an Anti-Catholic King's obtaining any power 
or influence over any part of the Catholic Church.’—Let the Protes- 
tants remember this, and complain of our deceiving them, if they 


dare. 
« No truly—said [—Friar Parsons, Friar Garnet, and Friar Milner, 


were all equally candid. If a man walks intoa field, in the broad 
day-light, after reading—Man TRars AnD SPRING GUNS SBT HERE, 
OF WHICH BEWARE—he has only himself to blame, when the trap 
lodges its teeth in his leg, and the gun its slug in his body.” 


Surely these hints afford subject for serious reflection, and 
ought to rouse the shameful apathy which, at present, prevails 
among us. 


RT LORE ELE SOLES i ILOCOS, SEEN TES BEELER LE FLEE OLS LET SS AEN LT CP LT IEE LETTE 


A Short Memoir of an Antique Medal, lately found at Friar’s 
Walk, near the City ef Cork, Ireland. Containing some 
Letters and Observations of different Men of Learning on, the 
Subject. With Translations, &c. Compiled and Edited by 
the Rev. Thomas R. England. Longman and Co. ; Sher- 
wood and Ce, London. 





Frrar’s WALK, as it is now denominated, is part of an enclo- 
sure of an Abbey of Canons Regular of St. Augustin, and on 
the spot where the medal was discovered, the ruins of ancient 
buildings were recently visible, and other ecclesiastical reliques 
have been there dug up at various times. 

This medal is of brass, having on one side the head of our 
Saviour, with the name Jesu, in Mebrew characters, on one 
side of it, and the letter aleph on the other. ‘The reverse has 
along inscription, which has been translated by Dr. Barret, 
Dr. Hales, and Mr. Hinckes, nearly to the same purport. But 
Dr. Quarry has given a very different translation indeed. This 
he has endeavoured to support at much length, by arguments, 
however, not satisfactory to us, as we shall soon state. 

But our first inquiry must be, what is this medal? Is it a 
coin struck by Hebrew Christians, or a mere memorial? Dr. 
Quarry advocates the former opinion, and contends that the 
aleph signifies the year one, and that the coin was struck in the 
first year after the ascension by the Hebrew Christians for their 
general use. Perhaps a more fanciful, groundless opinion, 
never appeared before in print. When the circumstances of 
the times are considered, it is visionary in the greatest degree. 
It supposes the Primitive Christians, within the first twelve 
months after the crucifixion, to have established a mint, and 
thus attempted a separate polity, anda revolt from the then 
constituted authorities; but such measures were never con- 
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templated by Christians. They were equally opposed by the 
prejudices of the converts, and the laws of their new religion, 
So far were they from contemplating a separation from the 
Jewish nation and the temple worship, that we know St. Peter 
could not be induced to Christianize a Gentile without a 
miracle. Even after that he still retained a wonderful anti- 
pathy to their general admission, and, until the Council of 
Jerusalem, with the Elders and Brethren, expected them to 
be circumcised, and to observe the whole law of Moses. The 
strong tendency of the Gentiles themselves to Judaize is so 
well known to every student in theology, as to require no 
proof. Even Chrysostom, so long after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, complains that the Christians of Constantinople 
still kept sacred the festivals of the Jews! Most assuredly, 
then, no revolution of this nature could have been intended 
among them. Besides, amongst whom would this new coin 
have circulated? Their Jewish neighbours were ever the most 
bitter enemies of our Lord. His image and _ superscription 
would have been amongst them the constant object of insult, 
and whoever offered it in payment at the market, would, in all 
probability, have been hooted. 

In the next place, let us recollect that the formation of a 
separate people, and a distinct polity from the rest of the 
world, was diametrically contrary to the practice and precepts 
of our Lord and his Apostles. Hr commanded, in all 
human affairs, an entire submission to the laws of the country. 
Render unto Cesar the things that be Cesar’s. And the Pri- 
mitive Christians were distinguished by their loyalty to the 
different governments under which they lived. An opposite 
line of conduct would evidently have retarded the progress of 
the Gospel, whilst the circulation of the coinage of a new 
dynasty must have been instantly known to the Romans, and 
would as certainly have strongly excited their jealousy. These 
considerations are alone sufficient to prove the futility of Dr. 
Quarry’s idea. But there is another circumstance. All the 
medals yet discovered have the same letter aleph. Was there, 
then, no later die ever cut? Did the coinage of the first year 
suffice for all, and last for ever ? 

We may surely rest satisfied that the medal in question is of 
the nature of a memorial, or amulet, as the truly learned Dr. 
Hales suggests. And there is internal evidence that the .ma- 
nufacturers were not Hebrew Christians. 

This is afforded by the word Jesu. In Hebrew, the name of 
our Lord is Jeshua, and the ain is a letter of such important 
functions in that word, that it never could be omitted bya 
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Native Christian. A reference to Rosenmuiler, in Verbum, 
will completely satisfy any scholar on that subject. But 
among the Latin Monks of the dark ages, and, indeed, at pre- 
sent too, the appellation Jesu has superseded that of Jesus. 
it is, as is well known, the vocative case derived probably from 
the Greek Inx. And we may with safety, if not with certainty, 
ascribe to them the origin of this medal, as well as others in 
silver, generally speaking, exact copies of each other, although 
by some trifling variations it would appear not from the same 
die.* On this data, then, we perfectly accede to the opinion 
of Drs. Barret and Hales, that the inscription of the obverse 
is Adon Jesu, the Lord Jesus. 

On the reverse, the inscription consists of five lines, the 
meaning of which is disputed among the learned Hebraists of 
Ireland. The Rev. Dr. Quarry,, Rector of Shandon, near 
Cork, grounds his interpretation on this principle. That the 
Hebrews never divide a word, by writing part in one line, and 
the remainder in the next; therefore, this inscription in every 
line must end and begin with a complete word. The rule is 
acknowledged, ‘but the conclusion is not good, until it be first 
proved that the medal is the work of Native Hebrew Christians. 
What we have already observed, proves this not to have been 
the case. But of this rule the Monks were probably ignorant, 
and certainly disregarded it. So that we have no other rule 
for classing the letters, but that which will produce the best 
sense. Now Dr. Quarry’s translation is very objectionable. 
“ Messiah reigneth, he came in a state of ignominy, on his day 
he hath arisen, (his) blood hath been shed, he liveth.” 

Now our Lord did not come in a state of ignominy. Com- 
pared with the glory of which he emptied himself, his state 
on earth was certainly one of great humility ; but compared 
with that of other men, it could not be regarded even as an 
humble state, far less one of ignominy. He was, humanly 
speaking, of the very first family in Judza, being by both 
parents of the royal race of David, and they were not in a 





* Some medals have Elohim, God, instead of aur, light, see Was- 
senes de Antiques Nummes, The one under consideration has two 
letters ill formed, and one very imperfect. Capt. Laskey is in pos- 
session of one in a state of complete preservation, of which he has 
been so obliging as to favour the Editor: with an impression in wax, 
and it removes all doubt as to the supply of the defective letter in the 
second line of this, and determines the third letter in the fourth line 
to be ain. The seventh letter of the third is an imperfect mem in the 
Irish, so imperfect, that a learned friend suggested that it might be a 
kaph. In Capt. Laskey’s medal the mem is perfect. 
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state of poverty, but of the middle rank of life at least, since 
the Blessed Virgin was intimately acquainted with the family 
of Zacharias, one of the higher orders of priests. That 
Joseph was a carpenter, is no more a mark of poverty than 
Paul’s being a tent maker. Every Jew learnt a trade, and 
practised it occasionally; but this, by the bye. Therefore, 
notwithstanding the pains Dr: Q. has taken to bring his trans- 
lation into something like sense, it still appears to us abrupt 
through the whole, and in parts unintelligible. The other 
three translations differ very immateriaily, and we hardly know 
which to prefer, Dr. Barrett’s or Dr. Hales’s. The first runs 
thus :—* Messiah the King came in peace, and heing made the 
light of man, liveth.” The other thus :—‘‘ Christ the King 
came in peace, and the light from Adam was mdde life.” Mr, 
Hinckes’s is almost precisely the same. : 

But we take the liberty of proposing another translation, 
differing only in the construction of the two prepositions, to 
which we have given a sense, different indeed, but very usual. 

Messiah the King came with peace and light, (and) on account 
of man he was made alive, i. e. rose again from the dead. 

And our idea of the origin of these medals is this. They 
were fabricated at Jerusalem by the Latin Monks there, and 
sold to those who visited the Holy Sepulchre. Hence they 
were brought to Europe as relics, and were probably supposed 
to possess some peculiar virtues; they would, therefore, be 
worn as amulets, the suggestion of Dr. Hales, and proved by 
the case of the old lady who bequeathed hers to the Rev. Mr. 
Symonds. It is very likely that some Romanists may, at this 
moment, possess them with such an idea of their value. 

Weare sorry to be obliged to censure very strongly the 
extreme carelessness with which the Hebrew words in this 
pamphlet are printed. Scarcely is there a single word accu- 
rate. 





——a 


Observations on the Prevalence of Fever, in Various Parts of the 
United Kingdom ; and on the Eminent Utility of Houses of 
Recovery : exhibiting the Great Advantages that would result 
from such an Institution for the Reception of the Sick-Poor 
of Bristol and Clifton. By D. J. H. Dickson, M.D. F.R.S. 
Ep. and L.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh ; Physician of the Fleet ; one of the Physicians 
to the Clifton Dispensary, &c. Svo. Pp. 34. Bristol]. 1819. 





Ir must be sufficiently obvious to all those who have paid any 
attention to the welfare of their fellow creatures, that for the 
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last three years fevers of the worst type have become very fre- 
quent and very fatal. And if the climate has received that 
alteration from the dissolution of the northern ice mountains, 
which many suppose, if the present humid warmth should 
continue, disease must increase, and typhus become generally 
endemic. To stop, therefore, the progress of so fatal a dis- 
order, the abilities of many medical men have been very pro- 
perly exerted. Still there prevails a great degree of apathy on 
the subject, and in populous towns, the metropolis in par- 
ticular, no exertions at all adequate to the danger are made. 
To rouse, therefore, the country to a proper sense of its 
situation, Dr. Dickson, in the pamphlet before us, has lent 
his assistance, and has strongly pressed the necessity of timme- 
diately establishing houses of recovery sufficiently numerous 
to check the progress of disease, before the warmth of the 
ensuing summer shall have rendered its contagious influence 
more virulent. That the danger exists, the following quota- 
tion will sufficiently prove. 


‘‘ Ifthen, as I mean to shew, there is inconiestible evidence that 
epidemic fever has been, of late, extending itself in this kingdom 
generally, and if no adequate measures exist to oppose its increase in 
this vicinity, no farther apology can be requisite for bringing the sub- 
ject again before the view of the public. 

‘‘ That 1 may not be supposed to expect greater weight to be 
attached to my opinions than [I can prove them to deserve, as the 
best mode of strengthening my argument, I shall frequently. prefer 
quoting those of various authors, which are in coincidence with my 
own. 

‘“‘ From the different accounts that have been published of the rise 
and progress of the present epidemic, it appears to have commenced 
in Ireland—from thence to have spread into Scotland, carried by the 
labourers who resort there for employment, and afterwards into 
England, Vide Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 56. 

‘* The greatly increased prevalence of fever in Lreland of late years, 
is too generally known to require any comment ; and the inefficiency 
of the now strenuous exertions to repress, though they have con- 
trouled its progress, furnishes a most instructive Jesson on the ditti- 
culty of checking the- career, of contagious fever, when it has been 
permitted to gain an ascendancy. In 1817, the Fever-Hospital in 
Cork received within its walls, 2707 patients; while not fewer than 
14,060 cases were admitted by the Fever-Institution, and the Hard- 
Wwicke Hospital, in Dublin, within the same period !—Yet by the 
latest accounts of these institations which have appeared, the mareh of 
the disease continues uninterrupted, nor, notwithstanding the length 
of time it has prevailed, does it seem, yet, to have reached its 
Maximum: Dr. Barker observes, ‘ the epidemie fever which had 
prevailed in most parts of Ireland for more than a year past, at length 
No. 251, Vol. 56, Aprii, 1819. N 
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reached this city. Hospital accommodations for the separation of the 
sick from their families, with other means tending to destroy infection, 
have been liberally supplied ; but the fever has made steady advances, 
and patients now enter the hospitals at the rate of at least two thousand 
monthly.” See Report of the House of Recovery, &c. Dublin, Oc. 
tober, 1818; and other papers in the second volume of the Transac. 
tions of the College of Dublin, lately published. 

‘* In London, independently of the authority of the judicious Dr, 
Bateman, and other late writers, to the same effect, no further proof 
needs be adduced than that it was considered necessary, towards the close 
of the last session, to appoint a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons to investigate the state of contagious fever ; who, after having 
examined the Physicians of the various Hospitals and principal Dis. 
pensaries, reported their ‘ having thus ascertained the alarming 
increase of contagious fevers in the Hopitals of-the metropolis’ 
The committee refer generally to the evidence adduced, which they 
consider as conclusive,—demonstrating the extent of the epidemic; 
the probable chance of its continuance, as well as of its occasional 
recurrence, the small means afforded by the hospitals to receive 
patients assailed by it, the hazard of mixing them with others, and the 
utility of the Fever Institution, both for the cure of the disorder, and 
for arresting the progress of contagion.” 


This is a subject on which criticism would be sadly misap- 
plied. It is to be considered only as to the truth of the state- 
ment, and that truth we can avouch from our own knowledge. 
All, therefore, that we can do, is to call on our readers to pay 
a proper attention to so important a subject, and to promote, 
as far as may be in their power, the establishment of houses 
of recovery, as the only means of checking fever among the 
poor, whose crowded lodgings are too frequently the receptacle 
of filth and disease. ? 





Letters of Philopatris to Dr. Phillimore. Sold by Rivingtons; 
Hatchard ; Black and Son ; Ogles, Duncan, and Cochrane, 
London. 1819. 


TukseE Letters first made their appearance in the Morniog 
Post, and are a proper corrective of that ignorance and indif- 
ference which has paralyzed Protestants, while their bitter 
enemies are active and intriguing. They treat on the four 
following subjects. 1. The Political and Antisocial Evils of 
the Roman Catholic System. 2. Religious Liberty, and Roman 
Catholic Merit, as pleas for admission to Political Power. 3. The 
Unreformed Church. 4. Sir Humphrey Lynde’s contrast 
between the Reformed Church of England, and the Unreformed 
Church of Rome. All these subjects are treated with great 
skill and perspieuity. ‘Without entering into abstruse rea- 
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soning, the learned writer has shewn, with that facility which 
a long acquaintance with the subject could alone produce, that 
concessions have been already carried too far, and that the 
dogmas of Popery remain the same to this hour as in the days 
of our forefathers. 

The Sixth Letter of this series contains some very valuable 
remarks on this point, and proves that the difference between 
the two churches still subsists, and that no union between 
them can be rationally expected, until one of the two totally 
relinquishes those principles which are at present regarded as 
fundamental. 


SixtH Letter To Dr. PuiLtiMore. , 


On the essential differences between the Un-reformed Church of Rome, 
and the Reformed Church of England. 
Sir, 

“ Tae Roman Catholics, when they plead for admission to political 
power, represent their religion, as differing very little from our own. 
But when they would draw converts from or church to theirs, then, 
the difference between the two churches is so great, that Protestants 
are pronounced by them to be in a damnable and hopeless state ; 
and salvation to be impossible (except for the invincibly ignorant) 
out of the church of Rome. 

“The advocates of the Roman Catholic claims, misled by the 
former of these representations of Popery by Papists, have also been 
accustomed to contend that there is very little difference between 
the two churches. And ina lately published project of union it is 
maintained, that the faith of the two churches is essentially the 
same, or rather, that the church of England professes the same 
faith with the church of Rome, in all the essehtial doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In this assertion, Mr. W1x is too moral a man to mean to de- 
ceive his Protestant brethren ; but he is himself very greatly deceived 
by too narrow a view of the differences of the two churches. The 
church of England does undoubtedly hold the same faith with the 
church of Rome, in all the really essential doctrines of Christianity, 
but by no means in all that the Roman Creed declares to be essential. 
There are many doctrines which the church of Rome has added to 
the Apostles’ Creed, as indispensable articles of faith, which the 
church of England, in her articles and homilies, condemns as im- 
pious, blasphemous, and idolatrous. 

‘““ Mr. Wix, indeed, and Dr. Mriwer (in his ‘ End of Religious 
Controversy,” vol. iii. page 13, note) quote even the authority of 
Archbishop Waxe for their respective purposes; one inferring, 
that the Archbishop's opinion of the church of Rome was favour- 
able to union with it; the other, that he did not seriously believe 
the unfavourable character which he had in various writings given 
of the church of Rome. The Archbishop's words are addressed to 

UPIN, whose published i.) differed very greatly from the 
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doctrines of the Roman church: ‘ In dogmatibus, prout a te candide 
proponuntur, non admodum dissentimus: in regimine ecclesiastico 
minus; in fundamentalibus, sive doctrinam sive disciplinam specte- 
mus, vix omnino.’ In this passage there is nothing which favours 
Mr. Wix's plan of union, or in the smallest degree warrants Dr, 
MILwner’s imputation of hypocrisy. The agreement in doctrine, 
here intimated, respects the Gallican church, not the church of 
Rome, and the acknowledgment was addressed to a member of the 
Gallican church, whose opinions were pronounced to be ‘ injurious 
to the holy See, derogatory to the traditions of the Roman church, 
and leading to heresy.’ To say that the church of England does not 
differ widely in doctrine from the candid opinions of such a member 
of the Gallican church, affords no countenance to the assertion, that 
the faith of the church of England is essentially the same with that 
of the church of Rome, or to the proposed plan of union. Again, 
‘ in fundamentals, whether respecting doctrine or discipline, we 
differ hardly at all.’ To suppose that this assertion is favourable to 
union with the church of Rome, is to forget that there are some 
fundamentals common to the two churches, and many others, so 
called, which are peculiar to the church of Rome, but which the 
church of England is so far from holding to be either fundamental or 
true, that they are considered by her articles and homilies, as un- 
founded and false, as impious, blasphemous, and idolatrous. 

It was the faith of Dupin, then, not the faith of the church of 
Rome, from which the Archbishop said, that the church of England 
differs very little. We differ from the Roman Catholic faith by all 
the twelve Articles of Pope Pius’s Creed—articles against which the 
Archbishop had expressed himself in various writings so decidedly 
and unequivocally, as to leave no doubt of his real sentiments of the 
wide difference between the two churches, and the absolute incom- 
patibility of Protestant communion with the church of Rome, in 
the present unreformed state of that church. 

Yet Dr. Mriwer misinterpreting the Archbishop’s words to. Durin, 
charges the Archbishop not only with calumny but with hypocrisy, 
though his sentiments as to the corruptions of the church of Rome, 
are in unison with the writings of our first reformers, and of their 
pious and learned successors from Bishop Jewet to Bishop Porteus. 
Their refutations of popery he calls ‘ the foulest and most malignant 
‘ falsehoods against the [Roman] Catholic religion and its professors, 
‘ which tongue or pen can express, or the most envenomed heart 
‘ conceive—the gall of calumnious ink mixed up with the blood of 
‘ slaughtered [Roman] Catholics.’ (Vol. iii. p.g.) Let the advocate 
for the Ronaan Catholic claims pause here, and compare these bitter 
reflections on the character of Protestant justice, with all that 1s 
said of the present age of popery, and of its altered temper and 
principles; and discover, if he can, any symptom of that enlarged 
and liberal spirit, which might be safely entrusted with the exercise 
of legislative power over Protestant rights.—But, to proceed. After 
quoting the charges brought by various writers against the doctrines 
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and usages of the Roman church, in proof of its idolatry and anti- 
christianity, he adds, ‘ and is such the real character of the great 
body of Christians throughout the world ?—Do these preachers and 
writers themselves seriously believe such to be the true character of 
their [Roman] Catholic countrymen, and the primitive religion ? 
No, Sir, they do not seriously believe it.’ 

In this passage there are two of the old false pretensions of popery 
on the credit of which the church of Rome has made many .weak 
converts. The Roman Catholics are not ‘the great body of Chris- 
tians thronghout the world ;:’ nor is theirs ‘ the primitive religion, 
or mother church, either of Christendom or Britain. . How false the 
first pretension is, any map of the Russian empire alone will show; . 
and how different theirs is from the primitive religion may be seen 
by Sir Humphrey Lynde’s Constrast of the Novelties and Peculiarities 
of Popery with the doctrine of the church of England. 

The charges brought by Protestant writers against the doctrines and 
usages of the church of Rome, substantially and fully prove the 
essential difference between the churches of England and of Rome. 
But Dr. Milner, after inveighing most acrimoniously against their 
charges, has the effrontery to affirm that they do not seriously 
believe what they assert. Does he, then, seriously believe his own 
invectives, and yet deny the sincerity of thetr charges? Does he 
suppose that the exiles from Mary’s persecution, on account of their 
aversion to popery, were not sincere ? or that the many martyrs to 
Protestantism in her reign did not seriously believe their protests 
against Popery, for which they suffered death ? 

‘‘ The ditterences between the two religions, maintained by Protes- 
tant writers, and testified by Protestant martyrs, are the insurmount- 
able obstacles which equally oppose the Roman Catholic plea for 
their admission to our legislature, and Mr. Wix’s plan for our union 
with their church. And, in respect to the latter project, it must 
ever be remembered, that the faith of the two churches can never 
appear to be essentially the same, without suppressing their essential 
differences, by exhibiting the few doctrines, in which they agree, 
and concealing the many, in which they disagree.” 

April 10th, 1819. PHILOPATRIS. 


EAS CE A ENE ET I ST LE PI LS FEE SE LS 


The Doctrinal Decision of the Roman Catholic Bishops of the 
Netherlands, against taking Oaths of Allegiance to a Free 


Constitution. 








OF this short tract an attentive perusal is requested, it being 
as public a document as ever issued from the press—authen- 
ticated by the signature of those who drew it up, approved of 
by the Pope, and appealed to by the very last number of the 
Popish Journal, published under the direction of Dr. Milner,— 
the Romish Bishop, as speaking the sense of his church. 
lhis, then, is not a tale of other times, nor rendered uncertain 
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by distance of place. But these principles have been brought 
into action, and the last rites of religion have been refused to 
many Belgians who have remained faithful to the oath which 
they had taken to support the constitution of their country, 
On such doctrines and such actions no comment is necessary, 
and every unprejudiced mind will draw the same conclusion. 


‘* One of the principal duties of Bishops, who are, in their 
dioceses, guardians of the deposit of the faith and morality of the 
gospel, is to teach the people the doctrine of the Catholic church, 
to censure the errors opposed to it, and, as far as in them lies, tc 
prevent their flocks from being infected with them. It is thus that 
they exercise their functions as judges, pastors, and teachers of the 
faithful. They cannot dispense with this duty, under whatever 
circumstances of difficulty they may be placed, without incurring 
the guilt of a great prevarication in the eyes of the church; without 
rendering themselves responsible before the Sovereign Judge, for 
all the evils which may result from their silence, when they are 
bound to make their voice heard ; without violating, in fine, the 
solemn oath which they took at their consecration.* 

‘* It isto them, therefore, that are particularly addressed these 
words of the Holy Ghost :—‘ Even unto death fight for justice, and 
God will overthrow thy enemies for thee. (Eccl. iv. 33.) In like 
manner also one of the most illustrious and holy defenders of sound 
doctrine, the great Athanasius, animated with this spirit of zeal, 
charity, and devotion, wrote to the Bishop of Apamea,—* I think 
that he to whom the flock of Jesus Christ has been confided, if he 
be duly sensible of the dignity of his functions, cannot, without 
incurring the guilt of a great breach of trust, but use his utmost 
efforts to acquit himself worthily of them, even at the risk of his 
life.” (Ep. 3. ad Ep. ap.) St. Basil, threatened with the whole weight 


_of the anger of the Emperor Valens, by the prefect of the przetorium, 


answered him in these terms :—‘ Threaten me if you can, in some 
other way, for nothing of that kind alarms me. In every thing else 





* We read, in the profession of faith prescribed by the Bull of 
Pius 1V.and which the Bishops make before their consecration, ‘ I 
receive also, and profess openly, all the other points prescribed, 
defined, and determined by the holy canons, by the cecumenical 
councils, and especially by the holy Council of Trent; I conse- 
quently reject all the errors which the church has condemned, pro- 
scribed, and anathematized. I condemn and anathematize them. 
Finally, I promise, with the assistance of God, always to preserve, 
and to profess constantly, entirely, and favourably, this same Catholic 
faith which I now profess, without constraint, and also to take every 
possible care that those who shall depend on me, and the care of 
whom shall be confided to me, may preserve and profess the same, 
and defend all its dogmas. I. N. promise, vow, and swear the same ; 
so may God help me, and these holy gospels.” 
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weare the mildest and most humble of all men, and we would not 
rise, I will not say against so great an Emperor, but even against the 
lowest and most contemptible individual; but, God and his glory 
once in question, we look at no other object, we despise all the rest.” 
(Basil. Ap. Greg. Orat. 20 ) hoy! 

«‘ Thanks to divine Providence, we no longer live in the time of 
Valens, and of the other persecutors of the church of Jesus Christ. 
The Prince who now governs us, has frequently declared to us that 
his intention was to protect, with all his power, the exercise of our 
holy religion. Although, therefore, by his-decree of the 24th of 
this month, his Majesty bas thought proper to forbid all the inha- 
bitants* of this country to disturb, by actions or writings, the sen-— 
timents of submission, attachment, and fidelity, which every citizen 
owes to the constitution, under penalty of incurring a severe applt- 
cation of the laws established for such offences, we shall never believe 
that our august Monarch intended to deprive the Bishops of his king- 
dom of the power which they hold from Jesus Christ, to instruct the 
people confided to their pastoral solicitude, on the duties which the 
Catholic church imposes on them under existing circumstances. 
His Majesty, who has been graciously pleased to insure to the Catho- 
lic church its establishment and its liberties, is certainly not ignorant 
that the first and principal of those liberties is to teach the people the 
doctrine and maxims of the gospel, the laws of the church, together 
with all the obligations resulting from them, upon the faithful in 
their different situations of life. Such is the importance and neces- 
sity of this liberty fur the support of the Catholic religion, that even 
in the case that government should prevent the Bishops from exer- 
cising publicly the functions of this: nature, they would not be the 
less bound to discharge them by every other means in their power, 
if they wish not to be considered as cowardly ministers of the gospel, 
as unfaithful guardians, who suffer the sacred deposit which has been 
confided to them, to be snatched from them. 

“ Itis, therefore, to fulfil the most essential duties of the episco- 
pacy, to discharge towards the people, over whom the Holy Ghost 
has placed us Bishops to rule the church of God, (Acts xx, v. 28,) 
the obligation which has been strictly imposed on us by the church, 
that we have judged it necessary tu declare that none of our respective 
diocesans can, without betraying the dearest interests of his religion, 
without rendering himself guilty of a great crime, take the different 
oaths prescribed by the constitution, by which they engage to observe 
and maintain the new fundamental law, or to concur to the mainte- 
nance and observation of the said law. 

“« In fact, they bind themselves by the said oaths to observe and 
maintain all the articles of the new constitution, and, consequently, 
those which are opposed to the spirit and maxims of the Catholic reli- 


gion, or which evidently tend to oppress and enslave the church of 
Jesus Christ. 





—_- -_——- 





* How temporal and spiritual duties interfere. 
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“ Now such are the following articles : 

** Article 190 —Liberty of religious opinions is guaranteed to all, 

Art. 191.—Equal protection is granted to all the religious com. 
munions which exist in the kingdom. | 

“Art. 192.—All the subjects of the King, without distinction of 
religious belief, enjoy the same civil and political rights, and are 
eligible to all dignities and employments whatsoever. 

‘« Art. 193.—The public exercise of any form of worship cannot 
he prevented, except it be liable to trouble the public order and 
tranquillity. 

« Art. 196—The King takes care that all worships keep them- 
selves within the obedience due to the laws of the state. 

*« Art. 226.—Public instruction is a constant object of the cares 
of government. The King causes an account to be rendered every 
year to the states generals of the state of the superior, middle, and 
inferior schools. 

«© Art. 145.—The states (provincial) are charged with the execu- 
tion of the laws relative to the protection of the different worships, 
and their external exercise to public instruction, &c. 

Art. 2—Additional, All the laws shall remain obligatory till it be 
otherwise provided. 

We shall confine ourselves to making upon each of these articles 
a few short observations. 

Art. 1g0 and 191.—I1st. To swear to maintain the hberty of 
religious opinions, and the equal protection granted to all forms 
of worship, what else is it but to swear to maintain to protect error 
as well as truth; to favour the progress of anti-Catholic doctrines ; 
to sow, as much as in us lies, the tares and poison which are to infect 
the present and future generations ; to contribute thus, and it cannot 
be done more effectually, to extinguish gradually in these fine coun- 
tries, the torch of the true, faith? - The Catholic church, which 
has ever “rejected error and heresy from her bosom, could not regard 
as ber true children those who would dare to swear to maintain that 
which she has never ceased to condemn. 

‘« Tt is notorious that this dangerous novelty has been introduced 
into a Catholic church, for the first time only, by the French revo- 
lutionists, about 20 years ago, and that at that time the head of the 
church loudly condemned it. 

‘* « Religion,’ said he, ‘has already been violently attacked by 
the decrees which have emanated from that national asgembly.... 
The evils which we deplore have beeu occasioned by the false doc- 
trines which have been spread for a Jong time in a multitude of em- 

oisoned writings, that are in the hands of every one ; and it ts to 
promote a bolder and more rapid propagation of this fatal contagion, 
ty means of the press, that one of the first operations of the national 
asseml'y has Leen to decree the literty of thinking as they pleased in 
matters of religion, of expressing freely and fearlessly their opinions 
in this regard, to fo'low,in a word, no other rules nor laws in this 
matier, (ut such as they might choose to prescribe for themselves. 
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They afterwards deliberated whether they should retain the. Catholic 
as the established religion of the kingdom. Protestants have been 
rendered capable of filling all situations, municipal, civil, and mili- 
tary, Ore 

~ «Informed of these events, can we remain silent at so many 
evils, and not raise our apostolical voice against these fatal decrees, the 
object of which is to annihilate religion?’ (Allocution of 20th 
March, 1790.) 

“ Art. 192.—2nd. To swear to maintain the observance of a law 
which renders all the subjects of the King, of whatsoever religious 
belief they may be, capable of possessing all dignities and employ- 
ments whatever, would be to justify beforehand, and to sanction the 
measures which may be taken to confide the interests of our holy 
religion in these provinces, so eminently Catholic, to Protestant 
functionaries. It is easy to calculate all the deplorable consequences 
resulting from this, in times like the present, when the ministers of 
the gospel are considered and treated, according to the expression of 
the venerable Pius VII. as so many public functionaries ; not less. 
dependent on governmeut than civil and military functionaries ; since the 
government places religion on a level with the other branches of political 
administration, as if it was a department of human institution, subject 
to the inspection of ministers of state, no less than the ministries of 
finances, and of war !—(Letter of Pius VII. to the Cardinals, 30th 
ef August, 1808.) 

‘“ Art. 193.—3rd. To swear to observe and maintain a law, which 
places in the hands of government the power of putting a stop to the 
exercise of Catholic worship, when it shall prove .an occasion of 
trouble ; is not this to cause, as much as in us lies, the exercise of our 
holy religion, to depend, for the future, on the will of its enemies, 
and the malice of the wicked? Truly, the existence of a law so 
vague cannot but deeply afflict all faithful Catholics. 

‘* Art. 196.—4th. To swear to observe and maintain a law, which 
supposes that the Catholic church is subject to the laws of the state, 
and which gives the Soverign the right of compelling the clergy and 
the faithful to obey all the laws of the state, of whatever nature they 
may be, is manifestly to expose oneself to co-operate in enslaving the 
Catholic church. Jt is in substance, to sulject, according to the 
expression of our holy father the Pope, tke spiritual power to the caprice 
of the secular power.—(Bull of 10th June, 1809.) In fact, according to 
ihe fundamental law, we have not, nor can we have security, that 
any one of these laws will not be opposed to the inalienable rights of 
the episcopacy, tothe laws and essential liberties of the church. On 
the contrary, have we not the best founded reasons to fear, that, since 
the Ca:holic clergy are not admitted to defend legally the rights of 
their church, that they are even excluded from the provincial assem- 

blies, they may findthemselves constantly incapable of preventing a 
‘ay-assembly, composed in great part of Protestants, from establishing, 
inthe bosom of the states-general, laws to which they could not 
submit, without the violation of every daty. They would then be 
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deemed rebels to their King, because they had refused to be faithless 
to their God. 

‘* Art. 226.—5th. To swear to observe and maintain a law, which 
gives the Sovereign, and a Sovereign who does not profess our holy 
religion, the right of regulating public instructions, the superior, 
middle, and inferior schools, is to surrender, at discretion, public 
teaching in all its branches, it is to betray, in a shameful manner, the 
dearest interests of the Catholic church. In fact, by means of a 
law conceived in such general terms, to what length must not the 
rightsextend on this subject, and what Bishop will not fear with 
feason, according to the text of the law, the invasion of his sacred 
tights of teaching in his diocese, and especially as tothe higher and 
middle schools, destined to receive and to form the heart and mind of 
the eleves of the sanctuary? The power which Bishops have to 
watch over the teaching of Christian faith and morality through the 
whole extent of their dioceses, like that of fulfilling all the other 
functions of their ministry, emanates from the will and authority of 
Jesus Christ himself. It cannot be taken from them nor limited, 
without submitting the doctrine of faith, and all ecclesiastical discipline, 
to the secular power, without overthrowing, consequently, the whole 
edifice of the Catholic religion. 

“Art. 145.—6th. To swear toobserve and maintain a law, which 
authorizes the provincial states to execute the laws relative to the pro- 
tection of the different forms of worship, to their external exercise, to 
the public instruction, is it not to entrust the greatest interests of 
religion to lay persons, who have not, and cannot have, in the eyes of 
the Catholic church, any qualification, either for discerning the justice 
or injustice of laws of this kind, that may be referred to them, or for 
directing the application of them, or for ordering the execution of 
them in their,respective dioceses ? If it should happen (and we ought 
to foresee every thing) that the greatest part of the members of these 
states were not favourably disposed towards the clergy,’we should cer- 
tainly see renewed, under different pretexts, all the arbitrary measures, 
all the same species of vexations and oppressions which the local autho- 
rities caused the Catholic clergy to experience under the ancient 
French government, and the church would find itself again enslaved 
by virtue of the Jaws of the state, and according to the caprice of the 
members of the provincial states. God grant that no child of the 
— may concur, by asolemn oath, to support such an order of 
things. 

** Art. 2.—Addit.—7th. To swear to consider as obligatory, till it 
be otherwise provided, and to maintain all the laws which are now in 
force, would be to co-operate evidently in the eventual execution of 
Jaws, anti-Catholic and manifestly unjust, which are contained in the 
civil and penal codes of the ancient French government, and especially 
of those which permit divorce, which legally authorize incestuous 
unions condemned by the church, which denounce against the ministers 
of the church, faithful to their duties, the severest punishments, &c. 
.... All of them laws which a true Catholic ought to abhor. 
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«¢ There are some other articles that a true child of the church can- 
not engage himself, by oath, to observe and maintain, and which the 
urgency of circumstances do not permit us to atiend to at the present 
moment; such is, in particular, the 227th, which authorizes the 
liberty of the press, and opens the door to an infinity of disorders, to 
a deluge of anti-Christian and anti-Catholic writings. Itis sufficient 
{ur us to have proved that the new fundamental law contains several 
atticles in opposition to the spirit and maxims of our holy religion, and 
which evidently tend to oppress and enslave the church of Jesus Christ ; 
that, consequently, it cannot be allowed to faithful Catholics to 
engage, by oath, to observe and maintain them. 

‘« We have had to consider these articles in themselves, and with 
respect to the fatal effects which, sooner or later, must result from | 
ihe execution of them, The known character of our august monarch 
furnishes us undoubtedly with a just motive for hoping that he will 
deign, by his royal solicitude, toavert themas much as possible from his 
Catholic provinces, which form the greater part of the new kingdom ; 
but when once a human law is intrinsically had, and in opposition to 
the divine law, and the laws of the church, we cannot under any 
pretext bind ourselves to obey it. 

‘“ After having instructed our diocesans on the religious motives 
which ought to prevent their swearing to observe and maintain the new 
fundamental law, we have to apprize them that they ought never to 
forget that one of the principal duties of a true Christian, of a faithfal 
child of the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman church, is the love of 
peace, submission to the powers, perfect.resignation to the divine 
will, as to the issue of events the most afflicting to his heart. As for 
ourselves, who are bound to give you this salutary advice, we will 
say with one of the greatest doctors of the church,—‘ Without doubt 
every wise man who considers our conduct, will not accuse us of 
having been induced to write this by the vicious impulse of any human 
passion. He will be convinced, that we have been determined by 
the fidelity we owe to Jesus Christ, in proportion to the liberty he has 
given us.... For it is impossible to suspect us of raising our voice for 
our personal interest, It is for the cause of Jesus Christ that we have 
addressed these instructions to you, and we have been sensible that it 
was our duty not to keep silence under the existing circumstances,— 
(S. Hilar. Lib. Cont. Const. Imper. T. 2.) (Signed) 

Prince Maurice pe Broetis, Bishop of Ghent. 

. Cuartes Francis Josep Pisant ps 1a Guape, Bishop of 
amur, 7 
Francis Joszpx, Bishop of Tournay. 

I adhere to the Doctrinal Decision above given by the Bishops of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, 

J. Forceur, Vicar General of the Archbishoprick of Malines. 

[ adhere, in like manner, to the same. 

J. A. Barrett, Vicar General cap. de Liege. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


M‘KENNY'’S FEAST, AN ODE; 
By JereEMi1AH JINGLE, BELL-MAN AND POET-LAUREAT TO THE City 
OF DUBLIN. 
T 
‘Twas at the feast for City Honours won, 
By Tom M‘Kenny's Son ; 
Aloft, in starched-up state, 
The New Lord Mayor sate, 
On the old Mansion Throne : 
The Viceroy and his Sec. were there. 
(A common compliment to Dublin’s Mayor, 
Ev'n should a wig-block fill the chair ;)_ 
The Aldermen had tir’d their jaws, 
The Sheriffs carv'’d with vast applause, 
And Guilds-men stuff'd their hungry maws. 
Happy, happy, happy wights ! 
None ever saw, 
None ever saw, 
None ever saw—such trencher Knights. 
Chorus—Happy, &ec. 
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II. 
The Band were plac’d on high, 
In truly piteous state, 
As doom’d to play, while others ate 
Some sav’ ry dish, ragout, or pie 
Oh cruel, cruel Fate. 
At length the dinner pass’d, 
And toasting Healths came on at last, 
The bumpers circulated fast ; 
And with this glorious Corporation fun, 
Came many a joke, and many a pun ; 
For Norbury, with jolly face, 
Maintain’d Chief Justice Joker’s place.* — 
But hark !.... all mirth and joy is past— 
The band strike up a loyal tune, the Mayor looks aghast !¢ 
All loyal hearts admire the well-known sound, 
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* His Lordship remarked, after the Lord Mayor had repeatedly 
refused togive ‘ the Glorious Memory of King William,” that ill as 
the toast had fared in this room, it was not likely to meet a more 
Harry reception in the other. 

t ‘* Croppies lie down.” 

¢ The term Crorry is, and always has been, perfectly synonimous 
with that of Reset : what an exquisite compliment to his Excellency, 
his Secretary, the Noblemen, and Gentlemen present, Roman Ca- 
tholics and others, to stop the tune, and express indignation at its 
being played ! The compliment to Lord Meath was equally delicate ; 
he had just returned, after six years’ absence, and his health was 
coupled with the Resipent Nosiuity of Ireland ! 
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‘© The Mayor is frantic !” now they shout around, 
‘¢ The Mayor is frantic! all the Mansion roofs rebound ! 

In furious state, 

Now hear him prate, 

Like braggart host, 

He puffs and boats, 

And shakes his empty pate. 
Chorus—In furious, &c. 


III. 
‘* Silence,” said he, ‘‘ that strain—let none presume to-day 
‘* A loyal toast to give, or tune to play ; 
‘* Change ye that tune—it only serves 
‘¢ To shock the Rebels’ tender nerves ; 
** IT would not, for my ears, 
‘* Alarm a Croppy’s fears, 
‘Or hurt the man who from allegiance swerves. 
‘¢ Who has dar'd, thus underhand,* 
‘* Tamper with the City Band ?+ 
«¢ Now your City’s low in treasure, 
‘« T']l enforce my sov'reign pleasure ; 
‘¢ Low your treasure, 
** Sweet the pleasure, 
“‘ Sweet the pleasure to command.” 
Chorus—** Now your, &c, 


IV. 
The Viceroy thought the Mayor craz’d ; 
The Secretary look'd amaz’d ; 

And three-and-twenty Aldermen at Tom M‘Kenny gaz’d. 
The Band all saw the madness rise,— 
His hideous looks, his furious eyes ; 

They chang’d the tune, and quickly play'd 
His darling air ‘‘ The White Cockade ;"’t 
It sounds did soon impart 
A solace to his heart ; 
But still, its much-lov'd notes excite 
A thought of Ninety-Ei¢ur. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen—lIn quite chop-fallen state, 
Poor Tom's dejected quite.— 





* Be it remembered, that in the Mayoralty of Alderman Thomas 
M‘Kenny, it was found necessary to have recourse to STRATAGEM, 
fo counteract his Lordship’s orders, and induce the City Band to 
playa LOYAL TUNE!!! 

t What wonderful ‘‘ management behind the curtain” must have 
taken place, to induce the Band to perform an air which has never 
been omitted at a City Feast since the year 179%. 

+ At the period just alluded to, this air was a remarkable favorite 
with the Surreaine Parriors. 





Original Poetry. 
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(When loyal Corps, their efforts tried, 
To stop Rebellion's goary tide, 
Which of their lists, although so many, 
Enrolled thy name, O Tom M‘Kenny ?) 
In mournful musing now the mayor sate ; 
For when he thought of valued friends, 
Who THEN were laid so low ; 
Cut off by most untimely ends, 
His tears began to flow. 


V. 
But Friendship now, with Heav'nly balm, 
Came in, disturbing thoughts to calm ; 
Harver stept up, with prompt relief,* 
And kindly cheer’d our City’s Chief ; 
Softly sweet he whisper’d to him, 
Such weak conduct must undo him. 
‘In tears,” said he, ‘* why should they- flow, 
For scenes of twenty years ago ; 
‘“¢ Cheer up, my dear M‘Kenny, cheer, 
‘“¢ Come raise your head, and dry your eyes; 
“* For, save myself, there’s not one here 
‘‘ Tn all your sorrows sympathize. 
‘‘ Talbot, Grant, and Blunt beside thee, 
‘© Meath, and Bradford, all deride thee.” 
Thus were the sorrows of our Dublin May’r 
Lull'd by Phil. Harvey's tender love and care. 
The May’r, unable quite to hide his pain, 
Gaped wide at Phil, 
Who sooth’d him still, 
Then sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again ; 
At last, with folly, grief, and wine opprest, 
M‘Kenny sunk on Harvey’s faithful breast. 
Chorus—The May's, &e. 
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VI. 
Not long reclin’d our worthy May’r, 
For sounds like thunder make him wildly stare ; 
._ He marvels what these sounds can be, 
And hears distinctly ‘* Glorious Memory !"+ 
Hark! hark! the hated sound 
Has rais’d up his head, | 
As awak’'d from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 





* Philip Whitfield Harvey, Esq. Proprietor of the present Mayo- 
ralty Gazette, The Freeman's Journal.—See the Official account of 
“‘ M‘Kenny’s Feast,” in his Paper of Saturday, October 3. 

¢ The Lord Mayor, with admirable address, contrived on-this occa 
sion, to displease both parties; the one, by having the toast on his 
list—the other, by refusing to give it. | 
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M‘Kenny’s Feast ; an Ode. 


‘¢ The Memory,” still old Archer cries ; 
The Mayor now stands up, 
And to slight William's name, 
Hear him loudly proclaim, 
‘«« Here’s a bumper, so fill ev'ry cup!” 
But instead of. the toast, 
Which all loyalists boast, 
The toast that he gave was ‘‘ St. Paddy’s dear Mother !”" 
The Nobles now, who grac’d 
This wond’rous City feast, 
Rise with one accord, 
And depart from his board, 
With indignation at the ribal jest.— 
But hear, our shuffling, paltering host, 
Tells why he gave not such a glorious toast ; 
“* Behold my list, and it will plainly shew. 
‘“‘ King William’s name I wrote, Lut then I wrote tt low.” 
Trickster !|—'tis in vain; 
To all the world it’s plain, 
He cou.tp not stove Kine Ggores, wuHo prac’p Kine 
WitiiaM so! / 
VIL. 
The feast is o'er, 
And days are past, now three or four : 
Hark ! hark! the City drums ; 
M‘Kenny to the Sessions come! ! ! 
The mob attends. 
Oh ! what a train of most uproarious friends ! 
But where the Aldermanic Board, 
Who used to wait upon “‘ My Lord ?”’ 
‘Where's Trevor ? Warner? where is Abbot gone }*— 
All who were on the judgment seat, 
At Tom’s approach, make quick retreat, 
And leave the Giornious Man, so gloriously—aLone.t 
And now may ev'ry future May’r 
Take warning by this job, 
And when he fills the City Chair, 
Not stoop to please—a mob. 





* His Lordship, in the report of his Speech, was made to say, 
‘that he had taken the office of Chief Magistrate under different 
circumstances, and perhaps under different feelings from any of his 
predecessors.” — Different feelings unquestionably ! 

t ‘‘ Not a single Alderman accompanied him ; what a compliment 
to his Lordship ; a compliment which, no doubt, the respectable part 
of the community will feel."—Dus. Ev. Post, Oct. 6. 

As his Lordship did public penance, on the 6th inst. at Sheriff 
White's dinner, by drinking ‘‘ The Glorious Memory of King Wil- 
liam,” Twice, let all good Christians hope that his sins of the 30th 
ult. are purged away for ever. Amen. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Press, an edition of Dr. Zouch’s works, in 2 vols. 8vo. by 
the Rev. F. Wrougham. The pleasure we have often derived from 
the perusal of Walton's Celebrated Lives, will be greatly enhanced 
by the Memoir of the late Dr. Zouch, which we are shortly to have 
from the penof Mr. Wrougham, whose active mind never suffered 
his well known talent to remain idle. ‘he Li'e of Bishop Jewel wil! 
afford a good opportunity of exposing the arrogant pretensions of 
Popery, then undisguisedly insisted upon, although dormant at present 
and of inculcating what the present generation are little acquainted 
with, the principles of Orthodoxy and Loyalty. 3 

In the Press, Hints to Mothers on the Education of their Children 
in early age. 

Hedge of Thorns, by Mrs. Sherwood, author of the History of 
the Fairchild Family, Little Henry, &c. 

Capt. J. C. Laskey has in a state of forwardness, a set of plates 
illustrating the series of Medals struck at the National Medal Mint, 
by order of Napoleon Buonaparte, commemorating the most im- 
portant Battles and Events during his Dynasty, executed in the dotted 
style by an eminent artist. The first part of the work will be published 
early inthe ensuing month, and the following divisions as quickly 
afterwards as the nature of the work will allow. 

In a few days will be published, in one volume octavo, A Statistical, 
Historical, and Political Description of the Colony of New South 
Wales, and its dependent Settlements on Van Diemen’s Land ;_ with 
a particular Enumeration of the Advantages which these Colonies offer 
for Emigration, and their Superio.ity in many respects over tho:e 
possessed by the United States of America. By W. B. Wentworth, 
Esq. a Native of the Colony. 

Jobn Clay has in the Press, A Free Trade Essential to the Welfare 
of Great Britain, or an Inquiry into the Cause of the present Dis- 
tressed State of the Country, and the consequent increase of Pau- 
perism, Misery, and Crime. ‘To which are added some Observations 
on Two Letters to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P. by one of his 
Constituents ; the first on the pernicious Effects of a variable Standard 
of value, the second on the Causes of the Increase of Pauperism, &c. 

Speedily will be published, Tales of Night, in rhyme, comprising 
Bothwill, Second Nuptials, The Exile, and the Devil on Shealsden 
Pike, by the Author of ‘‘ Night a descriptive Poem.” 

_ The Mystery of the Abbey, or the Widow’s Fire Side, a Moral 

Tale ; will be published early in May. 3 

In the Press, and speedily will be published, in one volume, Sunday 
School, and other Anecdotes, Catechetical Exercises, &c. by George 
Russel, dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, K. G. &c. 








THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Wuen these lines issue from the press, it is probable that our 
representatives will be assembled to discuss a question of the 
greatest importance to the religious and civil liberties of Great 
Britain. We believe the result not to be doubtful, and we far- 
ther hope, that some means may be adopted to prevent any 
future agitation of a subject, on which, after such repeated 
discussions, no doubt can be properly entertained. It may 
serve the ends of some factious demagogues to keep all parties 
ina state of irritation; but it belongs to the wisdom of par- 
liament to stifle their efforts, and by cutting off unreasonable 
expectations, induce the pretended sufferers to enjoy with gra- 
titude, privileges far greater than their religion permits them 
to concede to others. If a termination could happily be put to 
these Claims on the part of the Romanists, that spirit of anger, 
which is now necessarily excited on both sides, would subside. 
But whilst we are convinced that we are struggling for the 
lives and liberties of our children, that these continual 
encroachments of Popery will, if unresisted, overturn the 
Reformation, and re-establish idolatry, with its sure attendant, 
persecution; and observe in the southern provinces of a 
neighbouring kingdom the hands of the Papists restrained from 
a general massacre of Protestants only by an armed force, we 
cannot but exert ourselves for the sake of all that is dear to 
men and Christians, “The weak and the deluded, the Atheist 
and the seditious, may stigmatize our exertions with the 
opprobrious terms of bigotry and intolerance. Yet to self- 
defence, and self-preservation, these terms can be justly 
applied. We have given tothe sworn and implacable foes of 
our religion every concession but that of power. They enjoy 
the uncontrouled exercise of their religious rites, the equal 
protection of the laws, the same opportunities of accumu- 
lating wealth, and the same facilities of using it as we our- 
selves do; nay, we have endeavoured to open wider the door 
of instruction for them, to procure them the means of know- 
ledge, and to assist them in the acquisition and exercise of all 
the arts of civilized life. ‘They, therefore, cannot doubt the 
sincerity of our benevolence, which would not be lessened, at 
any rate, if these causes of irritation were taken away. 
No. 251, Vol. 56, April, 1819. O 
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Surely, then, it would be greatly conducive to the peace of the 
empire, if these discussions were entirely abrogated. Every 
one must be convinced that the Protestant part of the popula- 
tion, exceeding the Romanists in the proportion of five or six 
to one, and in sole possession of all the power and the pro- 
perty of the empire, are not inclined to concede any farther, 
The present indifference in this country arises wholely from 
the general idea that there is no danger. For should a single 
vote of the House be given in favour of these Claims, its table 
would be loaded with petitions from every town and county in 
England. Thus, in Ireland, a surreptitious attempt having 
been made by a conceited Lord Mayor and a few intriguers, 
to promulgate an idea that the Irish Protestants were willing to 
concede these Claims, every Grand Jury throughout the Island 
has published strong resolutions, expressly refuting such an 
opinion. Besides, the Irish papers have been filled with most 
solid and logical argument on the subject, evidently proving 
the state of the public mind, and shewing that the great body 
of Protestants there, far from being inclined to grant more, 
have reason to lament the effects of some grants already made. 
The petition from the city of Dublin, which the Duke: of 
Wellington,* so contrary to his duty of a Peer of the United 
Kindgom, refused to: present, we here subjoin, that none may 
excuse his Grace from any pretence of undue violence in the 
same. 


To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament assembled, 
the Humble Petition of the undersigned Protestants, 


SHEWETH —That your Petitioners have observed with anxious 
alarm the reiterated demands of the Roman Catholic inhabi- 
tants of this kingdom, for the Repeal of the Fundamental 
Laws of the Constitution of this great Empire; under the 





* Let not the Duke of Wellington flatter himself with the hopes 
of obtaining any permanent popularity among Papists, nor tarnish 
his laurels by the blight of religious indifference. Rather should he 
take warning from the fate of two brother Irishmen and soldiers, 
whose efforts at conciliation rendered them only the more desirable. 
victims at the shrine of idolatry. The late Lord Mountjoy and Lord 
O'Neil, being Members of the Irish House of Commons, one of them 
moved that the Papists should be invested with the right of franchise, 
and the other seconded the motion. It is a singular and impressive 
fact, that these were the only Irish Noblemen murdered in the Re- 
bellion of 1798, Lord Mountjoy at the battle of Ross, and Lord O'Neil 
at that of Antrim. . 

Qui nimios optabat Honores 
Et nitiios posebat opes, &c. &c, 
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protecting influence of which, this land has enjoyed a degree 
yf increasing prosperity unknown in any former period of its 
annals. 

However deeply impressed with these sentiments, your Peti- 
tioners, anxious to avoid any disturbance of the public tran- 
quillity, would have abstained from the expression of them, 
were it not for an attempt to impose the sentiments of a late 
Meeting, convened by the Lord Mayor, as being the senti- 
ments of the Protestants of the City of Dublin. 

We have a sincere conviction that the contrary is the fact, 
and that the opinion of the great majority of the Protestants, 
not only of the city of Dublin, but of all Ireland, coincides 
with ours; that on the inflexible preservation of the principles 
of the Glorious Revolution of 1688, depends the safety of our 
invaluable Constitution in Church and State, and the perma- 
nent stability of its connexion with Great Britain. 

We therefore humbly pray, that no alteration shall be suf- 
fered to take place in the Fundamental Laws of our Consti- 
tution, which provide that the Crown shall be Protestant, the 
Government shall be Protestant, and the Legislature shall be 
Protestant. 

This petition was signed by the Earl of Longford, Viscount 
Monk, Viscount Frankfort, the Bishop of Elphin, and about 
four thousand more. Of these, many acted most disinterest- — 
edly, at the hazard of incurring all the vengeance of an infu- 
riated mob, We trust that Mr. Shaw will detail, in his place, 
the infamous measures adopted by the Dublin Papists to 
compel Protestants to sign their own death warrant, and to 
prevent them exhibiting their real sentiments. Indeed, the 
violence then exerted, too plainly.proves their ingratitude for 
past favours, and their utter unfitness for more. 

But it has been diligently urged that Popery is much 
changed in its nature, that its professors have been enlightened 
by the general dissemination of literature, and that the objec- 
tions which were formerly advanced are now unfounded. To 
review all these objections even succinctly, would be impossible 
Within any limits. .In our late Numbers, we have most 
clearly proved that the Romish Church is now, as it always was, 
idolatrous, and from idolatry, every theologian knows, reli- 
gious evils of the worst kind necessarily flow. Besides, 
Almighty God has marked this sin with peculiar vengeance, 
undoubtedly for the above cause, as being so injurious to his 
creatures, and in Christendom every kingdom, where it pre- 
ails, seems blighted by Divine displeasure. 

Therefore, on this occasion, we will confine ourselves to the 
O 2 : 
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political evils arising from Popery, and to a retrospect of sucli 
events as the last twenty years have produced, lest any super- 
ficial witling should object that we tell the tale of other times, 
and describe the dark ages. A similar objection was made to 
Dr. Duigenan, when he was proving the dangerous nature of 
Popery from the records of history, in which its annals are 
written with characters of blood. 

The first objection, then, that we shall make, is this—That 
spiritual and temporal obedience is so intermixed, that Papists 
can be regarded only as half subjects at the most. 

Whoever recollects that religion must pervade every action 
of our lives, will own that the above is a necessary truth. 
Hence the Primitive Christians, whilst they were ever ready to 
render unto Cesar the things that were Czsar’s, never sought 
for political situations, because these would subject them to 
the necessity of many acts incompatible with Christianity. 
Hence they endeavoured in retirement to fulfil the various 
duties of their stations; and were contented in escaping the 
notice of the chief magistrate. Yet these had to perform only 
spiritual duties towards God. There was no Pope then claim- 
ing passive obedience to his decretal epistles. ‘There was no 
bull then published, cursing half the monarchs of Christendom, 
and excommunicating all their subjects. Now, the obedience 
demanded by the Pope interferes so much with the natural 
privileges of man, and the chartered rights of nations, that 
kings themselves seem only his viceroys to execute his com- 
mands. For instance, in France, and in the newly-erected 
kingdom of the Netherlands, toleration is secured by the new 
constitutions to Christians of every religious profession. No 
restriction whatever is laid upon the Romanists; but only 
members of the Greek, the Lutheran, or English Churches, 
are henceforth to be allowed the liberty of having separate 
places of worship. At this the Pope has taken mortal offence, 
and in consequence, the negotiations between France and 
Rome respecting a Concordat are broken off, whilst, in the 
Netherlands, matters have been carried to greater extremes. 
The Bishop of Ghent has proved, under the sanction of the 
Pope, so rebellious a subject, that he has been proclaimed an 
exile, and the causes of his dissatisfaction may be learnt from 
his own Doctrinal Decision. He there complains specifically 
of all those articles which guarantee liberty of religious opi- 
nions to all. Who would suppose that this article should give 
any Offence? Art. 196. “ The king takes care that all wor- 
ships keep themselves within the obedience due to the laws of | 
the state.” In short, the Bishop here by implication claims 4 
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right for himself and brother prelates to interfere with the 
worship of others, and declares it impossible for himself, and 
those of his persuasion, to take oaths of obedience to laws 
which are contrary to the laws of his church. Herice he 
erects an ¢mperium in imperio, he appeals from the laws of the 
country to those of the Pope, and whilst himself and his opi- 
nions remained unmolested, nay, secured in their establish- 
ments and endowments, pretends a spiritual interference, and 
refuses obedience. In like manner he objects to Art. 227, 
which authorizes the liberty of the press. 

Now, as has been observed, it is easy to prove every law as 
interfering with spiritual concerns. It would require no great 
stretch of ingenuity to extend the same observation even to fiscal 
regulations. Nor is it sufficient to say that any law has a remote 
effect on spiritual matters. The effect ought to be immediate 
and direct, and subversive of Christianity itself, not of far- 
fetched deductions therefrom. Yet here it is laid down, that 
to tolerate religious differences is contrary to the laws of Christ. 
Thus these Popish Priests have scarcely escaped from the Buo- 
napartean persecution themselves, before they are preparing to 
persecute the unfortunate heretics, whose exertions delivered 
them. They acknowledge that they cannot be bound by any 
oaths to observe a free constitution, and thus contract their 
temporal obedience within very narrow limits. This brings us 
toa second objection. The readiness with which Papists free 
themselves from the obligation of an oath. 

It used to be plainly avowed that no faith should be kept 
with an heretic ; but as the consequence of this avowal was, 
that heretics would put no faith in them, that tenet is now 
denied. Its spirit, however, still remains, as for instance. 
Several of the Belgian clergy had taken oaths of fidelity to the 
new constitution. These oaths were declared by the Pope 
contrary to the interests of his holy -church, and many 
retracted their engagements. The writer of these pages con- 
trived to get inserted in the Catholicon, a Popish Journal, some 
strictures on such conduct. He was nota little surprised to 
find it justified in a subsequent Number. The ground on 
which this justification was built, appeared to be this, that if 
any Christians incautiously entered into engagements by oath 
or otherwise, contrary to the interests of the church, they 
were bound to recede from those engagements when better 
informed by competent authority. ‘The reasoning is specious, 
But surely we Protestants have a right to inquire, how is it to 
be ascertained, that any oaths taken to-day may not be thus 
declared impious and heretical to-morrow? In fact, there- 
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fore, the language only is changed, and we may be assured 
that faith would be kept with us so long only as it was conve- 
nient. Should, therefore, the Papists be now admitted into 
power on taking any oaths whatever, those oaths might be kept 
whilst their breach was either useless or dangerous ; but sup- 
posing them to have acquited sufficient power, from’ any of 
those changes of circumstances so common in human affairs, 
what could induce or what oblige them to keep their oaths any 
longer? ‘Their present refusal to take the oath of allegiance, 
as modified by themselves in the year 1789, is a mere act of 
policy, and to attempt the imposition of any engagement not 
to injure the Protestant Church, or Protestant Succession, 
would be absurd in the highest degree. Such engagements, 
however solemnly made, cannot, and in truth, ought not to 
bind them. For so long as they uphold the infallibility of 
their church, and deny salvation to all out of her pale, it must 
be tueir bounden duty to compel all men, by any means, to 
submit to her laws. This principle of infallibility alone jus- 
tifies the punishing religious errors with death under the 
Jewish government; for on all doubtful points the judges had 
recourse to God himself. It is plain, then, that nothing but 
weakness can make a Papist a quiet subject, if he be sincere 
in his faith. To the consciousness of numerical strength in 
Ireland, may we fairly ascribe the turbulence there. To a 
similar consciousness of numerical weakness in England, must 
be also attributed the quiet demeanour of English Papists 
here. nl 

Events which have lately occurred too plainly prove that the 
Roman Court is making every exertion to recover its former 
power. Pursuing its objects upon a regular plan, aided: by the 
adroitness of tlie Jesuit and the craft of the Italian, and 
unabated by the change of the nominal head, its success must 
be inevitable, if it be not guarded against by the greatest care 
and strictest jealousy df surrounding powers. And whilst the 
most material operations are carried on in secret, some overt 
acts have appeared, which ought to alarm the Protestant world 
at least. It is not one hundred years ago since the Order of 
Jesuits was abolished at the general request, or rather demand of 
all the Popish powers in Europe. Their participation in the 
conspiracy to murder the King of Portugal, their attempt at 
erecting an independent kingdom in Paraguay, and their 
various other political intrigues, excited a general and a just 
abhorrence of them, which the discovery of the Secreta Monita 
completely justified. Yet this Order, so avowedly dangerous 
to national prosperity, is revived and fostered with peculiar 
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care. On what account none can doubt. We hear, indeed, 
of their success in the education of youth, &c. &c. But 
observe the fallacy of these pretences. None asserted that the 
Jesuits were a dull and stupid set of men. With systematic 
acuteness they classed their scholars according to the powers 
and inclinations of each. .Some, no doubt, were put on one 
side, fruges consumere nati, some fired by enthusiasm, were 
sent on distant missions, others stayed at home to be the nominal 
tutors in the families of the great, but actual spies; whilst 
thase whose consciences were pliant, and sagacity remarkable, 
La Chaise and Tellier, became the confessors of kings and 
their mistresses, the directors or disturbers of every political 
mévement. From a society so artfully managed, it must, of 
course, be easy to produce instances of good and pious men. 
Such were always made very prominent figures in the drama ; 
but let us not be dazzled by the splendour of these, so.ag to 
be blinded to those dangerous principles which have so fre- 
quently convulsed both hemispheres. ‘The good which. they 
accomplished might be obtained without the dreadful evils 
which they annexed thereto, and legislators can learn wisdom 
from experience only. 

But who pretends to defend the re-establishment of the In- 
quisition ? Or the tormenting men to death because they are 
free-masons ? Why every heretic, once in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, would be a free-mason of course. Observe, 
too, how gradually the introduction of such horrors is prepared 
amongst us. Lest Papists themselves should be startled at 
such a tremendous measure, the Rhemish Translation of the 
New Testament, with its explanatory notes, is republished. 
There the devotee is taught that the Scriptures themselves give 
up heretics to fire and sword, and that it is the duty of the 
Godly, when they are able, to convert or murder. Matt. ch. 
xiii. v. 29. And he said No, lest perhaps gathering up the 
cockle, you may root up the wheat also together with it. This 
was the cause our Saviour alleged for leaving judgment to 
God. In justification of the bloody persecutions of Popery, 
this is the explanatory note. ‘ The good must tolerate the 
evil when it is so strong that it cannot be redressed without 
danger and disturbance of the whole church, and commit the 
matter to God’s judgment in the latter day. Otherwise, where 
ill men, be they heretics or other malefactors, may be punished 
or suppressed without disturbance and hazard of the good, 
they may and ought, by public authority, either spiritual or 
temporal, to be chastised or executed!!!’ In many other 
Notes, the same horrid doctrines are inculcated. And this 
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edition has been industriously circulated in Ireland with the 
approbation of the Popish Prelates prefixed thereto, no doubt 
to whet and encourage the sanguinary habits of Ribbonmen* 
and Defenders. So daring an exposure of Popish principles 
alarmed the Catholic Board itself, and they determined pub- 
licly to disavow them. A committee was appointed for the very 
purpose ; the day named when their report should be pre- 
sented ; but it was stifled. They learnt that these maxims, 
however bloody, were the recognized doctrines of their most 
holy church, and that Board, which boasted so loudly of its 
independence and freedom from all bigotry, fell prostrate and 
silent. 

Can we then expect it possible to conciliate men so taught ? 
Can these wolves, thus blooded by their guides, ever become 
lambs ? Shall we sharpen their claws, or pare them ? 

The English have ever been famous among other nations for 
their sedate, steady, common sense. But if, with these facts 
before them, they consent to give more power to such impla- 
cable foes, they must wear the cap of folly, and be the con- 
tempt of mankind for all future generations, 


PROTESTANTS PETITIONING FOR POPERY. 
‘THERE never was a more happy application of words than those 
introduced into the petition of the ancient, loyal, and faithful 
city of Dublin, at the last Quarter Assembly. ‘They are taken 
from no less an authority than that of the first illustrious Mo- 








* We stop to notice here the trial and execution of William Ma- 
gennis, a leader of these wretches, all Papiststoa man. An active 
magistrate, Mr. Butler, had been murdered by this banditti for his 
activity, the populace lining the hedges to see him assassinated, and 
giving three cheers when he fell. With much difficulty information 
of the perpetrators was procured from one Balfour, who was there 
fore murdered by Magennis and several more, of whom two had been 
executed, and three acquitted through weakness or perjury! At last, 
after much delay, Magennis was put on his trial. A large collection 
for hisdefence was made at Ennishone. His priest sat with his 
counsel in the court, and attempted to save him by proving an alibi, 
at the expence of perjury so gross, as to shock all present. (Another 
instance, by the bye, of the regard to oaths among Papists.) It was 
proved on trial that Magennis was the first to wound Balfour, by run- 
ning a sword through him. He was of course convicted, and before 
his execution, confessed his guilt. He was not an illiterate man, but 
could write very well, and had Buonaparte succeeded at Waterloo, 
was to have had a principal command in the intended Irish Rebellion. 
For this professed murderer was much looked up to by his brother 
Papists. 
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narch of the House of Hanover, King George the First, in a 
Speech delivered to both Houses of Parliament, in the year 
1722, and runs thus :— 

“ It seems an infatuation not to be accounted for, to hope 
to persuade a few people in full enjoyment, of all that is dear 
and valuable to them, to exchange freedom for slavery, the 
Protestant religion for Popery, and sacrifice at once the price 
of so much blood and treasure as have been spent in defence 
of our present establishment. 

‘¢ Our enemies have long taken advantage of our differences 
and dissensions; let it be known that the spirit of Popery, 
which breathes nothing but confusion to the civil and religious 
rights of a Protestant Church and kingdom, however aban- 
duned some few may be, in despite of all obligations divine 
and human, has not so far possessed my people, as to make 
them ripe for so fatal a change.” 

These words breathe the very spirit of Prophecy—for what 
less could foresee, that troops of Papists would dare to parade 
our streets from house to house, and from shop to shop— 
wheedling or intimidating Protestants, under promise of favour, 
or threats of ruin in their business, to sign the death warrant 
of their religion, liberty, and laws. Hence it is, we see the 
most active of their partizans are those who most ’ depend upon 
the custom of the mob, such as brewers ; hence it is that men 
of known Protestant principles decline opposing the torrent, 
and thus it will continue to sweep before it, in one common 
ruin, loyalty and liberty, unless our Parliament, adopting the 
bold and explicit language of George the First, shall at once 
reply to this demand the word—neEvrr. ‘ The great and re- 
nowned Monarch of whom we have spoken, by honest firm- 
ness and personal valour, maintained his throne and his people’s 
liberties and religion: he lived blessed, and died lamented. 
George the Second raised our country to an high pitch of glory 
and prosperity, and slept in peace and honour. Our present 
revered Sovereign George the Third, having strained the 
utmost reaching of generous humanity, to draw down blessings 
on his Roman Catholic subjects, was rewarded with open re- 
bellion, and the cruelest massacre of his Protestants, and with 
a continuation of sedition which even time has not mitigated 
to this day. What, then, shall be the case, when in God’s 
good time George the Fourth shall, in his own right, sit upon 
the throne, with all those examples before him, with his own 
Protestant principles, and with the certainty that as Papists 
have always disturbed, and to their utmost destroy Protestant 
Governments, may we not hope that he will give his faithful, 
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loyal Protestant subjects peace, by openly. declaring that 
PapiIsTs HAVE NOTHING MORE TO EXPECT? 


THE PETITION—THE PETITION. 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 





Sir, 

I HAVE been worried and coaxed, and threatened and teazed, 
in every possible way these some weeks past, to fix my name 
as a Protestant to a petition, calling upon the legislature to 
give the Roman Catholics a right to enjoy every office in the 
state, and I have uniformly refused to do so, on the principle, 
that when the state becomes Catholic, the King may, and 
indeed should of necessity, be Roman Catholic also—and 
whoever has read the History of Philip and Duke Alva, in 
Spain, or the reigns of Mary or James, or any other Catholic 
Prince in England, must shudder at the consequences of such 
an experiment. However, Iam a man in trade, on which my 
bread depends, and it was intimated to me yesterday, in very 
intelligible language, that poverty, and a gaol, and utter ruin 
would await my perseverance—and this morning was appointed 
to receive my ultimatum,—lI was sitting with my family at 
breakfast, ruminating on my critical situation, when my 
youngest child came to say his lesson to me, which was the 
following Fable of sop :— 


( THE KITES AND THE PIGEONS. 

‘¢ The kites had kept sailing in the air for a length of time, 
near a dove-house, and made stoops at several pigeons, but all 
to no purpose—the dove-house was a secure retreat to the 
pigeons in time of danger—the kites at last had recourse to 
stratagem.—Their leaders made a formal declaration to the 
pigeons, that their intentions were of the very best nature, 
that they only wanted an equal participation with them of the 
protection afforded by so secure a retreat as the dove-house ; 
that they were shocked at the unreasonable and unjust suspi- 
cions of the pigeons, when they were only demanding equal 
rights, liberties, and protection, which they would all enjoy by 
sharing the dove-house between them; that mutual oaths of 
fidelity should be taken, whereby a perpetual good understand- 
ing would be cemented and: established. The simple pigeons 
consented to the proposal, and the kites were admitted into 
the dove-house. But much time had not. passed before the 
leader of the kites pretended, that it was part of the treaty, 
that he should have a right to devour a pigeon whenever he 
pleased, and shortly after several other kites declared they 
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considered that they had an equal right to the same privilege. 
The pigeons reduced to this miserable condition, said one to 
another— Alas, we deserve no better, why did we let them 
come in.” 

The child had just finished the story when my_ neighbour 


came into the room with the petition in his hand, and [ refused 
to sign it.” UCALEGON., 


TO DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esa. 





Str, 
Livine only in the seas of public discussion, you: deserve no 
apology for a public address. Your late appeal to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland was a rash, yet feeble effort to rescue your 
political existence from that termination to which it is all but 
consigned ; and though the motives which could originate that 
document, and the mis-statements: with which it. abounds, 
have hitherto escaped the notice of some abler pen, yet you 
may attribute that exemption to motives, the mention of which 
might not be very grateful to your vanity. I confess, I think 
no feelings, even such as those bordering on contempt, should 
‘prevent any person from bestowing public castigation on the 
one, and public exposure on the other; and when I assume 
the task, I imply that it is a duty from which even the 
humblest is not exempt. It is difficult to treat. of public con- 
duct, such as yours, without trenching upon the sacred rights 
of private character. Yours, I understand, to be respectable 
to a degree; for your professional talents E have a high 
respect ; and, though it were only out of regard to myself, 
would endeavour to keep within the legitimate grounds of public 
argument. But, I trust, that neither private nor professional 
reputation, will ever be permitted to throw a mantle of pro- 
tection around public and mischievous mis-statements; and 
when I shall be obliged to add, that-they are also wilful, I can 
only render the dose palatable by the alternative of giving you 
as an instance of the miraculous power of party: feelings to 
pervert, nay, to destroy, the common powers of perception— 
so that the person subject to their influence is incapable of 
distinguishing: true from false. You may rest upon whichever 
horn of the dilemma you prefer. When you say you are a 
man ‘ the fairness of whose motives has escaped calumny,” 
you give an opinion on @ subject on which you alone are in- 
competent to decide, and it is, therefore, not.wonderful that 
you are mistaken. ‘The: fairness of your motives has not escaped 

calumny ; but I willingly do you the justice of declaring my 
dissent from those who conceive you were ever.a willing instru- 
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ment, in the hands of an adverse government, to embarrass 
and impede the claims of the Roman Catholics ; but that you 
have embarrassed, and do embarrass, the progress of that 
cause, is now scarcely matter for dispute; and none are more 
firmly convinced of it than those who are the sufferers by your 
misconduct. When I say that the retrograde motion of the 
cause of Roman Catholic Relief, (for I will not be led into 
the adoption of that incorrect phrase, Emancipation,) may, 
amongst other causes, be mainly attributable to your misma- 
nagement, I do not say that which can, or ought to excite the 
smnallest portion of vanity. Your popularity has been founded 
on principles, aud powerful amongst a class, which a good 
man would be ashamed of, and a wise man despise. ‘Those of 
the Roman Catholic Body who are competent to form a judg- 
ment on such matters, have long since pronounced sentence 
upon you; and I envy you not the drunken shouts, and hic- 
cupped approbation of the misguided beings, whose minds you 
poison with unsound principles, and whose understandings you 
mislead by sophistry and misrepresentation which you know, 
amongst any other class of men, would obtain instant detec- 
tion and exposure. When you say, Sir, that you are deprived 
of all share in making those laws by which your lives and pro- 
perties are affected, you state that which you know to be 
untrue. Before the extension of the Elective Franchise to 
your body, your complaint would have been just and unan- 
swerable ; but I would be glad to know now, Sir, what greater 
share, as a body, has any other sect in making and controuling 
those laws, than the Roman Catholics? That controul is only 
exercised by means of that franchise—and if it is sometimes 
found ineffectual, (of which all sects may equally complain,) 
the evil lies principally at the door of the Electors themselves. 
If this, Sir, is servitude, [ should be glad to know what 
country is free. You next complain that your properties, per- 
sons, and lives, are in the hands of adverse Judges. If this 
means any thing, it must mean, that there is no Jaw, but 
the will of the Judge—a charge at direct variance with 
your preceding paragraph, wherein you complain of being 
under the governance of laws you neither make nor controul. 
This new version of British jurisprudence, has just as much 
truth and decency as the inuendoes which rest upon it ; it is, 
however malignant in intent, innocent in operation. The judi- 
cial character in Ireland stands upon too great an eminence of 
purity to be reached by an arrow, even from your daring hand. 

When you bring forward complaints groundless as these, it 
is impossible not to blush for the.want of propriety which cha- 
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racterises your public conduct. That the Roman Catholics 
labour under great and manifold disabilities, is undeniable. 
Every wise and good man laments the extent to which they 
have existed—to which many of them still exist; and looks 
forward to the abolition of every one of them, that is not 
inconsistent with the existence of the State ; but.the oblique 
view which the jaundiced eye of party takes of every subject, 
is strikingly illustrated by the different degrees of prominence 
you give the figures on your canvas. You put forward in the 
fore-ground such as are either the idle coinage of your own 
brain, or are minor in their import, and contracted in their 
operation ; and pass over without comment, and almost with- 
out observation, the most unjust, as well as the most galling, 
the most severe, because the most practically extensive evil 
under which you labour ; that by which you are taxed, for the 
support of a church, whose doctrines you regard as heretical, 
and from whose ministers you can derive no benefit. This is 
a grievance that comes home to the poorest amongst you, nay, 
falls heavier on the poor than on the rich, and which I hope, 
therefore, will be the earliest removed. With regard to your 
own personal complaint, I would willingly, Sir, throw open to 
you that Bar behind which you so feelingly lament; and would 
apprehend no danger to the State, even though you increased 
your income by a silk gown. Religious dissention is too incon- 
venient an evil not to be felt; and too serious, not to call for 
investigation. The only difference of opinion is as to where 
the stand ought to be made; for that there ought to be a stand 
made mc. et all are agreed, except that partv over which 
you preside, and which, I believe, comprises little of the 
talent, and none of the respectablity of the Roman Catholic 
Body: this party, however, will hear of no terms, admit of no 
accommodation, and allow for the feelings, and provide for the 
safety of none but themselves. If the judicial seat, the senate, 
the highest offices in the state; if every barrier but one was 
thrown down, you would again be clamorous, (and more cla- 
morous, emboldened by success,) for what you would still call 
unqualified emancipation ; that is, for the repeal of what would 
be then the only obstructive statute, and by which the crown 
of these realms is only inheritable in a Protestant line. Your 
artfully keeping this part of the question out of sight at pre- 
sent, is a piece of unmanly policy, which, I trust, deceives 
noone. You hope to smooth the ascent to the lower-steps of 
the pedestal, sc that the statue on the top may be more freely 
approached, and more easily overthrown. ‘The majority of 
these realms being anxious to continue under the mild and 
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tolerating principles of the Protestant faith, think it matter at 
least worth inquiry, whether the final stand should be made 
only at the person of the King himself, or whether it would be 
more prudent to encircle in the same hallowed ground, those 
few officers which are the immediate organs of his executive 
functions. Yet these moderate and well-founded doubts, 
(prejudices call them if you will,) you assail with all the venom 
of private rancour, and all the virulence of political animosity, 
and hoping at once to deter the timid, and impose on the un- 
experienced, endeavour to hold up to public opprobrium and 
ridicule, those who dare to think differen:ly from you, and are 
honest enough to express that dissent ; but at the same time 
increasing (perhaps Justifying) the fears of those who doubt 
the expediency of giving ten talents to him who abuses the 
one he possesses. For the purposes of this vituperative system, 
you, Sir, and another individual, lately at different periods, 
established no less than three different Newspapers, which, 
thanks to the good sense of the community, severally descended 
to the grave in silent contempt. 

When you say that “* the Penal Code is not palliated by any 
pretence of necessity,’ I suppose you mean, that the injustice 
of it is not palliated by what you have asserted. The apparent 
injustice of that code is palliated by at least a pretence of ne- 
cessity ; and whether that pretence or that justification is well 
or ill founded, is the whole subject matter in dispute: who- 
ever decides that, decides the question of Emancipation (as it 
is called) for ever. You draw a parallel between Protestant 
bigotry and Catholic liberality; and, at once, witness, advo- 
cate, judge, and jury, proceed to give a triumphant decision 
in favour of the latter, on the presumed ground of three cases, 
the particulars of which you have not thought proper to state, 
because (to imitate the charitable inference in your fifth para- 
graph,) you knew the whole truth would not serve your argu- 
ment. Might [ venture to suggest to you, Sir, that the cases 
are not parellel—that no Roman Catholic State can have the 
smallest apprehension of a faith whose grand leading principle 
is toleration. Your cases, then, prove nothing more than these 
governments, having nothing to fear, wished to avoid the evils 
attendant on religious disqualification ; or, in other words, that 
they had traly and sincerely their own interest at heart. I 
could have wished, Sir, to have avoided any religious topic; it 
is an unpleasant subject at all times, and particularly unfit for 
newspaper controversy ; but he who wishes to follow you, must 
submit to all the inconvenience of the route you select. The 
Protestant faith inculcates no principles of proselytism—it 
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does not presume to exclude any other church from the pale of 
salvation—it assumes no arrogant and visible superiority over 
other communions—it is subject to no foreign or suspicious 
influence—and encourages no principles hostile to the private 
peace, or the public good, of any people amongst whom it may be 
domesticated, ‘The contrast is striking :—the Roman Catholic 
Church, believing that salvation is not attainable out of the 
pale of its ordinances, is bound by every principle of faith and 
duty to make proselytism its grand and leading characteristic— 
it assumes a superiority over every other sect whatever—it is 
subject to influence of a foreign and suspicious nature—and 
exercises, ‘if not justifies, any measures that may tend to the 
integrity of its discipline, and the extension of its doctrines. 
If you say, Sir, that these are not your tenets, then I reply, 
that you are not a member of the Church of Rome ; and that 
there should exist room for such a declaration, is anuther sign 
of these extraordinary times. We see a marked apparent dif- 
ference and deviation from the notorious and indisputable prin- 
ciples and discipline of a church, whose particular pride and 
boast is the immutability of its doctrines—and that they are at 
all times, and in all countries, essentially the same. There 
are not wanting those who attribute this apparent defection to 
the effect of a preconcerted plan ;. to a feint in politics, which 
you think justifiable by all the rules of war, and who conceive 
that the sun which rose on your victory, would not .set without 
seeing you returned to the bosom of a church which would 
pardon the apostacy, on. condition that you would completely 
put down a rival, whose presence on terms of equality she 
could not brook. When the work. of persecution begins, his- 
tory tells us, too truly, where it stops, or rather where i does 
not stop. ‘Without reviving the recollection of scenes, such as 
those acted under Mary of England, and Charles of France, 
the transactions of the present day exhibit lamentable exam- 
ples; that the same spirit is stalking abroad in all the freshness 
of native strength, and all the. vigour of sated appetite. 
When you invite your Roman Catholic countrymen to an obli- 
viatory sacrifice of those feuds which have long distracted the 
body, I fear you are hardly more sincere to them than to us.— 
You cannot but know, Sir, that they look upon you as the 
direct enemy. of their cause, and that they have made many, 
but fruitless, efforts to drive you from their councils, You 
still provoked discussion, if discussion that can be called, 
where none were heard but those who. appeared in your train ; 
and such as presumed to differ from you were assailed’ by the 
revilings of that despicable mob, who are content to receive 
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your dictates in lieu of reason; your speeches in place of mo- 
deration and common sense. ‘The person who writes these 
lines, was present when the venerable Earl of Fingal, (less 
eminent for his rank, than for the unassuming purity of his 
private, and the unimpeached integrity of his public life,) was 
hooted and hissed, like a detected felon, out of one of those 
assemblies of your worthy followers, which you were. pleased 
facetiously to term Aggregate Meetings. Upon renewed invi- 
tations, similar results followed, until wearied at not being able 
to obtain even a hearing, and incompetent to cope with 
brawlers by profession, the respectable and eminent among 
your body were forced to withdraw from a torrent they were 
unable to stem. 7 

You say, Sir, that you are content to be thought (gracious 
condescension !) in error yourself, provided they will come 
forward and unite in the common cause. Ah! Sir, repeated 
disappointment breaks confidence. You cannot expect them 
to trust to your counsels, which have proved so injurious to the 
cause ; and they will know that any union you propose, has for 
its implied basis, that you shall be its leader. 

Iam an unlearned man, Sir, and unable to turn the battery 
of classical quotations against yourself. If I could, I think this 
is an occasion where they are puerile and injudicious. Your 
Address was intended for a class of persons generally unlikely 
to appreciate their application; and 1 know not why you used 
them, except to veil, under the fragrant leaves of poetical 
beauty, the deadly sting of that on which they are bestowed. 


- The national character of this country renders it a peculiarly fit 


arena for the purposes of those who wish to sow the seeds of 
religious or political disunion. The warm character of the 
people, their credulity of attachment to professed friendship ; 
all render them fit subjects for sucking that poison you are so 
anxious to prepare. When you tell them in your Address, half 
a dozen times over, (and repetition: is a powerful argument 
with weak and unpractised minds,) that they are “ aliens” and 
‘ slaves’——when you make a noise in their ears, which you tell 
them is the clanking of their chains, do you expect, or intend, 
that such statements should sink innoxious into their minds, 
and not produce envy, hatred, distrust, and thirstings for 
revenge? When you tell them you will lead them on to the 
contest, are you not incurring the awful responsibility of en- 
gaging myriads in a deadly strife, that you may reap the spoils 
of the victory; when you call on them to “ arouse them- 
selves’—to “‘ make a combined and vigorous effort”—to 
“ come forward, one and all”—to “ join in another combined 
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and powerful struggle for liberty ;’’ and when you further assure 
them, that they “ themselves must strike the blow,” and that 
“ by their right arms their freedom must be wrought ;” you 
speak a language too plain to need interpretation. But when 
you propose to do all this ‘*in the tone of perfect courtesy aud 
respect,” the conjunction is tgo ridiculous to -be compared to 
any thing but the politeness of Capt. Gibbett :—** Don’t be 
alarmed, Madam—I have the most perfect veneration for you, 
Madam; but if you don’t give me those jewels, I ‘will blow 
your brains out.” 

I hope, however, that the good sense of your countrymen 
will disappoint your expectations—that they will no longer 
trust to a pilot, who has so often endangered the safety of the 
vessel of which he assumed the command; that they will 
*‘ see their own interest clearly, and pursue it steadily ;”’ and, 
by the powerful: advocacy of moderate counsels, and at the 
same time with the dignity suited to the importance. of the 
cause ; that they will progress. towards the gradual repeal of 
the substantial disabilities under which they labour; and that 
this consummation may be effected without creating the same 
evils on one side, as quick as they are extinguished on the 
other; and that the approach of this happy calm may be no 
longer interrupted by the advocacy of a man, to whose public 
conduct the often quoted remark may be applied with more 
than usual justice—that it can only pass without censure, when 
it passes without observation. 

I am, Sir, 
A FRIEND TO TOLERATION AND A 
PROTESTANT. 


TO THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND, IN ANSWER 
TO AN ADDRESS TO THE CATHOLICS. 
Tue Catholics are told they are slaves, because they have no 
controul over our laws, (well-for us they have not much,) but 
they have votes in the elections, and what more have the mass 
of us? Can they complain of members who have conferred 
on them so many favours? ‘That instead of being grateful for 
what they have received, they demand others! not as favours, 
but as rights !—-Let us not take to our bosoms a viper that will 
sting us when it recovers strength from our fostering. 
Catholics are told they are slaves, because they are not 
members of the city councils or assembly they have affected to 
despise, because it has remained staunch to the interests of 
our church. I defy them to point out an instance of partiality 
in the sheriff, or any other city officer ; it is only possible, not 
actual evils they complain of, and the same principle which, as 
they allege, urges them to remove the possibility of evil. . 
No, 251, Vol. 56, April 1819. ih 
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should operate with us to guard against it. Let us not expose 
our property or our persons to a trial of their impartiality. [ 
should hope the Catholic Board, (which was so emphatically 
said to have let the cat out of the bag,) has taught us better. 
Aldermen and Commons, never admit them to your boards— 
had not other societies, from an affectation of liberality, ad- 
mitted them, we would not now be under the apprehension of 
a people being rendered disaffected by their demagogues, some 
of whom, who, like bubbles on water, have derived their con- 
sequence only from the agitation, and with which that conse- 
quence is coeval, modestly extolled their own ability, and set 
forward their own imagined pecuniary loss, as cause why the 
nation should be put in uprear ;—but they are right to harangue, 
and every time they see the fermentation likely to settle, to 
add the barm of a florid speech, for that uproar has given them 
a real positive gain, whilst they complain of an imaginary 
negative loss. ‘Their demagogues, from our own indolence, 

have been so little accustomed to opposition, that they will, 
no doubt, be enraged at the presumption which dare to oppose ; 
but, from the intrepidity and integrity of my heart, I trust, 
I shall neither be afraid nor ashamed to be forthcoming when 


occasion shall require it. I shall not lurk behind an assumed 


name. 
The Catholics are told they are slaves, because they are not 
judges !—to what height will their arrogance arrive ?}—First 
they were content with an equal administration of the laws— 
that obtained, they want the administration itself—they_ are 
jurymen—could they not, thus, prevent injustice ? this i injus- 
tice has never taken place ; ; this is not sufficient, they must be 
our judges, our law-givers ; itis not the power to prevent ia- 
justice they want, it is the power to commit it.—Protestants, 
can you doubt but they will use that power? has not the hos- 
tile spirit already broken out? Elate with expectation, they 
cannot suppress it; shall such be our representatives, for if 
they ever gain their point, we shall never have a Protestant re- 
presentative; then farewell to Ireland—how slight wit 
England’s tenure then be of her—will Catholics be her guat- 
dians? Recollect it was the prudent sophistry of a lawyer that 
explained away the expression that came hot from the heart, 
in the warmth of debate, ** we then shall have an hrish King ;” 
will Catholics be her guardians, for no Protestant who can 
move will remain to be brow-beaten in a country where though 
they themselves should escape, their children will be exposed 
to the auto da fe—for be assured their cruelty has not ceased 
because they have not the power of despotically inflicting It, 
odia in langum jaceus que reconderet auctague promeret, is ap- 
plicable to ‘them. Protestants be persuaded by argument ; do 
not wait to be instructed by woful experience—cetera maleficia 
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tum persequares, ubi facta sunt honisi provideris ne occidat ula 
event frustra judicia implores; but, forsooth! the Catholics 
have given such proofs of conscientious adherence to an oath, 
that we need not dread them should they swear to be friendly.— 
Whence have we proof of this adherence? Is it because they 
do not take the oath of supremacy? The Italian assassin who 
would poniard, who would swear away a life, would take it, 
Protestants do not be hood-winked, this is partly pride, not 
religion—the very man who uttered such bloated expressions 
may conceit himself too much the philosopher to give any cre- 
dence to the childish doctrines of Christianity ; nay, may have 
amongst his friends expressed his contempt of it, may go to 
worship, not through piety, but from the spirit of party, from 
prudence, from the pride of shewing an equipage, of being 
pointed at as the Catholic hero; but Protestants, suppose them 
to have such religious adherence, that very adherence is the 
thing we should dread; the destruction of heretics is the 
essence of their religion; the principle it seems should protect 
the Protestants in Spain; (how plausible) does it protect them 
there, or will it protect them here—Credat Judeus Appella ; 
‘which of us have not seen the rancorous spirit of Catholic 
bigotry embitter social life, treacherously smiling at the mo- 
ment they are plotting our ruin 
Forsooth the liberality. of the Catholic religion is confessed a 
religion, which, if history be true, has ever used force instead 
of argument, imposed silence where it could not convince, and 
propagated its doctrines by the sword; and what are the 
instances so boasted of ?—In Maryland, as they coalesced with 
the surrounding Protestant states, who would have no estab- 
lished religion, by a political coup de main, they anticipated as 
a matter of necessity, by making it a matter of favour ; on the 
continent their great liberality has not yet condescended to 
vouchsafe privileges equal to what Catholics enjoy here; dare 
the Protestants there insult a Catholic clergyman in the per- 
formance of his duty, and push him into a grave over which 
he was officiating ?—Would they not be butchered, en masse, 
and their principles, though innocent of the fact, be immo- 
lated at the shrine of ecclesiastical fury? Yet such treatment 
towards Protestants have the Catholics with impunity dared 
here, in the city of Dublin, under the very eye of the magis- 
tracy. Have they there a share in the assemblies of the church 
about rates, from which it is so erroneously asserted they are 
excluded here? There is scarce a vestry where the number of 
Catholics attending does not exceed the Protestants; had their 
Bishops obtained seats without the Veto, their privileges would 
have been much greater than those of our church, whose 


Bishops are all appointed by the government ; even with the 
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Veto, they would have been more than equal ; but I know thas 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, recollecting why the 
people of England elected his ancestors to the throne, will 
refuse the royal assent. I trust, however, it is true we address 
a better Parliament than the last—that there will be no suck 
division amongst them—that they will, by one decisive blow, 
crush the hopes of our enemy ; this timid faltering gives them 
courage ; I trust we shall no longer see our youths of genius 
become mere nominal Protestants, for sake of the frothy and 
ephemeral applause of a mob, that inwardly detests them; 
nor, impatient of being known, like Eratosthenes, seek fame 
by an act of villainy or folly; as to such, we can more readily 
admire the apparent liberality of their spirit, than the inte- 
grity of their heart in our cause, or the soundness of their 
judgment in theirown. Let those furious partizans, those self- 
appointed candidates for fame, those hot-brained dupes of a 
childish ambition, rather try the road to fame by endeavouring 
to be useful in the cause to which they pretend to be attached— 
sint sane guoniam ita se mores liberales ex miorum fortunis ne ill 
sang zrinem nostrum largiantem. ‘The Romans broke the treaty 
of their chief magistrates when merely their military honour 
was in question ; and shall we adhere to an obsolete treaty 
made by a general in the absence of the monarch, when our 
very constitution, our liberty, and religion are at stake? No, 
Protestants, be now unanimous—let Anti-Catholic petitions. be 
opened:in the city, and let the country gentlemen follow the 
example ; let us crowd our names into them, to convince the 
government that the flowry and affected orations of some of 
our nominal members, are not the sentiments of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, for from our silence they have taken their 
brawlings; for our united feeling, let our representatives 
attend and be steady ; let them not be allured by over-weening 
and treacherous flattery, nor overawed by bullying threats: let 
them recollect it is their duty to quash it, if they expect ever 
again to sit in Parliament, or look for that high honour to their 
children ; it is not now the question, whether or not the Ca- 
tholics shall be our equals, tothis we might not so strongly ob- 
ject but whether Catholic or Protestant shall be uppermost. 

conclude, brethren, begging your indulgence, and assuring 
you of the steady attachment of your devoted servant, 

: ECCLESIE VESTR CLERICUS. 
Jan. 29th, 1819. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 
CHARLEMONT. 
My Lonop, 


Among those characters whose names have not derived distinc- 
tion from the obtrusive glories of the field or the senate, your 
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Lordship ranks deservedly high. The private virtues, which 
conduce most to the happiness of society, as well as that of 
the individual possessed of them, crowd around your hearth, 
and exemplify themselves in all the relations of life; you give 
to your country the valuable benefits of your constant resi- 
dence, and the example of those social duties, which form the 
best foundation of public happiness. I am diposed to as, 34 
you even to the verge of flattery; but will go no farther than 
to say, that but for one thing you would be the perfect repre- 
sentative of your illustrious father, and that one thing, my 
Lord, is your desertion of the Protestant cause. 

The very school-boy of our day, at all acquainted with the 
best period of Ireland’s history, were he asked who was the 
truest, the steadiest, and most consistent Irish Patriot, would 
not hesitate to answer, the late venerated and illustrious Char- 
lemont. If there ever was a man who, more than another, 
valued freedom, and sought it through the principles of the 
British Constitution, that man was your excellent and lamented 
sire—now more than ever to be lamented; nor was there, my 
Lord, of his own day, or since, a man better qualified to decide 
on the political course which he adopted, and to give to it the 
sanction of name and of character. He was not only an ele- 
gant but a profound scholar; not only acquainted with the 
laws and institutions of his own country, but those of every other 
which are worthy of being studied by the philosopher or the 
legislator, and, much more than ali that the closet can give, 
he was well read in the living volume of man. If tolerance 
and liberality were to chuse a form in which to walk the earth, 
they would have fixed upon his ; and, my Lord, Ireland, although 
too forgetful of her benefactors, cannot but still hold in vivid 
recollection, that the genius of her liberties chose him for their 
champion. But with all this, the General of the Irish Volun- 
teers, the patron of public talents and public principle ; this 
great man, the study of. whose whole life was, how best to 
serve his country, had but one opinion on the Catholic Claims, 
and that one he held uachanged to his death. His immediate 
and particular historian, it is true, has asserted that his opinion 
on this subject underwent “ some slight dereliction in the latter 
part of his life;” but in vain we leok for the proofs, and it is, 
I believe, pretty well known that the ‘‘ Memoirs” to which I 
allude, were written under the direction of a character, who, 
if he could not raise his political consistency to the proud | 
altitude of your father’s, would naturally make an effort to 
lower that of his early patron to the level of his own. In a 
more universal history of the wisdom and virtue of the Irish 
character, the memory of your illustrious parent will occupy 
an illuminated page, and if its lustre shall not uniformly 
descend to his name, it will not be that a uniform example has 
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not been afforded by his life. He was not only willing, but 
active in the expression of that will, that real and tangible 
grievances should be removed from the Catholic Body of Ire- 
land. He was willing that they should be relieved from the 
pressure of penalty ; that they should have Jong leases extended 
to them ; that they suould have the amplest means of acquir- 
ing property, and of being secured in the possession of it; 
that they should not labour under the odious restraints and ter- 
rors of bills of discovery, &c.; and that they should be allowed 
the full and free exercise of their religion; he was, in the 
fullest sense of the term, a TOLERANT; but, my Lord, had he 
lived to encounter your Lordship’s new friends, he, like every 
other man who dares to have an opinion of his own, and to 
cling to the constitution—he would be branded with the vitu- 
perative epithet of an INTOLERANT; but, my Lord, from such 
men he would have yloried in the appellation, and his cha- 
racter would have repelled the intended reproach. 

So far as toleration could be connected with concession, the 
Jate Earl of Cpartemoar was as ready as any man to con- 
cede ; but so well satisfied was he of the danger to which the 
constitution would be exposed by exceeding the boundary which 
his experience and good sense had prescribed—so convinced 
was he that the principles of 1688, and all the glorious results 
of that period, would find their grave in the measure of un- 

valified emancipation—that he resisted it in limine. When 
the elective franchise was proposed to be granted in 1793, he 
looked upon the boon with a prophetic terror; he raised his 
pure and independent voice against it; he considered the pro. 
posed concession as the offspring of a weak and temporising 
policy—and that, instead of satisfying, it would only generate 
demand, while any thing of the rights and liberties of a Pro- 
testant Gav ernment remained to be demanded. ‘This was the 
view he took of the question. His honest voice, which almost 
stood alone, availed not; and he recorded a Protest, which 
will for ever identify his respected name with the integrity of 
our constitution in Church and State. He knew the principles 
of the Catholics, and the operation of Catholic power ; he had 
resided, not indifferent, nor anobservant, in foreign Catholic 
countries—and could not but be impressed with the conviction 
how well religious tyranny prepares the human mind to bow 
before the rod of the temporal despot. He knew that the Pro- 
testant conld legislate, advantageously and liberally, for the 
Catholic—but that the Catholic would never do so for the Pro- 
testant; and, therefore, he was anxious that the Catholic 
should not be suffered to cross that line which formed the outer 
guard of a Protestant Establishment. A ereed which assumes 
to it the power of exclusive salvation, must inevitably beget the 
spirit of proselytism ;—he is no Catholic who. does not ac- 
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knowledge its influence ;—and, being under such influence, he 
is not a conscientious man who would not do all that in him 
lies to make converts from heresy, and increase the number of 
the saved. Upon the goed and pious Catholic, it is an impe- 
rative duty to make proselytes—and, next to saving his own 
soul, to save the souls of others; and, if this principle is 
strong in the individual unarmed with power, how much stronger, 
and more to be dreaded, must it prove in a collective body, 
combining the means of the politician with the zeal of the 
Christian? Your noble father knew this, my Lord—and he 
defended the first approach of the constitution, He knew that 
the Reformation was intimately connected with the Revolution ; 
that its light has uniformly led to liberty ; and that, wherever 
her blessed spirit rose under a Catholic Government, it rose 
agaist oppression, but never yet was fostered by encouragement. 

My Lord, the Reformation was to religion what the Revolu- 
tion was to politics, and there is in the creed of the Protes- 
tants a sturdy and inherent tone of freedom, which will ever 
secure it to its professors, and those for whom they shall legis- 
late. Jf the opinions 1 offer shall appear impertinent to your 
Lordship, and, in truth, 1 do vot intend they shall, recollect 
those of your father; if these are not remembered, for it is 
even possible that the opinions of such a man may be forgotten, 
refer to history ; consult her most faithful records, and. mark 
the instruction she affords you. You will there see that from 
the days of Ethelwolf, when the church took a tithe from the 
profits of incontinency, down to the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
the Papal influence was directed against the liberties of nations, 
and that the slavery imposed upon religious opinions was 
directed against every attempt to meliorate or improve the 
civil condition of man. When Henry the Eighth broke and 
cast from him the trammels of Papacy, and “ made ambition 
virtue,” he left to his successor, Elizabeth, (I would fain forget 
the five years reign of the infernal Mary,) an inheritance of 
religious liberty which she improved, and nourished with purer 
principles—her reign is reserved among the boasts and bles- 
sings of British history, and all acknowledge its glories, but— 
the modern Catholic.—Another reign followed, and another, 
and still the principles of public liberty were strengthening and 
extending, but they would neither inform nor correct the lovers 
of arbitrary power, and that power could find no associate but 
Catholicity. The half Protestant and half Catholic Charles 
the Second was the pensionary and slave of a Popish Prince, 
because he had not virtue to depend upon a free people, and 
his vicious spirit was at war with their liberties. His wretched 
brother, of despised memory, the Second James, was of more 
decided character, and for that decision we have to thank him, 
imasmuch as it has been the involuntary source of our liberties. 
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This wretched Prinve drew his love of arbitrary rule, either 


from the principles of the Catholic religion, or affeeted those 
principles as most friendly to his designs against the rights and 
independence of his people. [ care not, my Lord, how the 
case Is put—direct, inverted, or transposed—cast it about as 
you may, still it will rest on a base of tyranny and intolerance, 
and shew, beyond dispute, that a Catholic government is hos- 
tile to the principles of liberty, and the permanent greatness 
and happiness of a nation. I wish, my Lord, I could enforce 
those truths on your conviction, as strongly as they were felt, 
and powerfully as they could have been advocated, by your ve- 
nerated father 5 I should then find no difficulty in fanning into 
life and vigour the heritable spark of virtue in your breast, and 
making you “ not almost, but altogether” such as he was. 

I grant, my Lord, that much has been done of late years to 
deceive the wary and lull the unsuspecting. Bigotry has 
assumed the garb of liberality, and fixed and irrevocable prin- 
ciples have affected to deny their spirit. It has become a fashion - 
to make a distinction between the term Catholic and Papist, 
but believe me, it is a distinction without a difference ; and, 
although many individuals of the Romish Church may make 
that distinction sincerely and liberally, the spirit of the sect, 
and the acts of the body at large, would refute and deny it. 
This is proved by the occasional forgetfulness of the policy 
that would deceive, and as the moments of exultation are those 
which most expose the human heart, we accordingly find, since 
the unfortunate and ill-omened Meeting at the Rotunda, Ca- 
tholics in this city openly avowing the connection of their 
political hopes with the restoration of the power of the Pope. 
Yes, my Lord, and they ‘would refer to that power, until 
Peter’s pence should be substituted for the W indow Tax, and 
heresy made a disqualification to the throne. 

I assure vour Lordship that it pains me to dwell upon this 
ungracious subject; but the rash, unnecessary, and impolitic 
Meeting at the Rotunda has forced me, and all men of my 
sentiments, to the manly avowal of our principles, and the 
maintenance of our rights ; and take my word for it, that the 
time is gone by when the voice of the friends of the constitu- 
tion could be deterred by fear, or drowned in the uproar of 
popular clamour. 

There are in this country, men possessed of talents deserv- 
ing of a better use, who have made a property of the passions 
of the people, and traded on their hopes ; but this is a traffic 
unworthy of your Lordship—leave it to those who are fitter for 
it. You do not stand pledged to the errors of inheritance, 
nor does filial duty demand from you the adoption of a vicious 
consistency. Your noble and revered father has, through a 
long and honoured life, set you the example of a constitutional 
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and independent member of the aristocracy—he was a chaste 
ornament of this pillar of the temple of our liberties, and 
never suffered the beauties of his character to be debased, by 
bending its integrity to the objects of a vulgar and mistaken 
popularity. His example, my Lord, will do more than instruct 
you in what you should do—it will spare you the mortification 
of defeat and disappointment. It is difficult to believe that 
your Lordship could suppose the Protestant mind of Great 
Britain and Ireland so retrograde from the principles of the 
Revolution, and so insensible to its blessings, as to justify the 
hopes, or endure the objects of the Rotunda Meeting. No, 
my Lord, the alarm which that assembly has sounded, rings 
through the empire—the children of the constitution will rally 
around the parent of their liberties; and though: till willing to 
give to the Catholic what may be given with sa.ety, there is a 
point at which they must and will makes stand ; and they 
never will consent that a PROTESTANT THRONE shall be 
divested of the safeguards of a PROTESTANT PARLIA- 
MENT and a PROTESTANT COUNCIL. This, my Lord, 
was the steady principle of your beatified father, and is that of 
every GENUINE WHIG. 
To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 

Six,—Your insertion of the outrage committed upon the body of 
the late Mr. Herbert, of Limerick, induces me to hand you the fol- 
lowing statement of a somewhat similar act of barbarity that lately 
took place in another part of the country, proving the existence of the 
sane spirit of tyranny and intolerance which is every where the cha- 
racteristic of Popery. Anact, too, that proves, (what would indeed 
be verified to a lamentable extent, should any further privilege of 
power be granted them,) that such is the deeply-rooted hatred ot the 
{rish Papist to Protestantism, that not even death and the grave, nor 
any length of time, can assuage their resentment against those who 
once distinguished themselves as its supporters. 

One Sunday lately, during divine service, a concourse of Papists col- 
lected round the Church of Almoritia, in the County Westmeath, and 
broke open and entered a large vault under the church, belonging to 
the Meare's family, of Meares Court, and there committed the’ 
grossest acts of brutal barbarity upon the corpses of several members 
of that respectable Protestant family ; but their highest resentment 
was reserved to be exhausted upon the remains of one of them, who 
had greatly distinguished himself in perilous times as a supporter of the 
Protestant cause, and who had committed the unpardonable offence of 
building and endowing, above a century and a half before, that church 
from whence they now, with savage delight, dragged his remains, 
Having spent a considerable time in examining his coffin to ascertain 
his identity, which time had rendered difficult, they placed his ske- 
letop upon an eminence, and after treating it with every possible 
indignity, mockery, and insult, they pelted it with stones and potatoes, 
dug for the purpose from an adjoining field, till they reduced it to 
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ashes. Intelligence having been conveyed to an active magistrate, at 
that moment in the church attending divine service, of what was 
passing without, he, followed by some others, immediately repaired 
to. the spot, but the villains fled on the alarm being given: the ring- 
leaders were, however, by the active exertions of the neighbouring 
niagistrates and gentry, shortly afterwards secured, brought to trial, 
and publicly whipped through the town of Mullingar. The Irish 
press, under the influence of terror, dared only to give the following 
notice of this outrage :— 

«* Last Thursday, Thomas Glynn, Richard Laroler, and G. Milan, 
were publicly whipped through this town (Mullingar,) pursuant to 
their sentence at the Quarter Sessions of Moate, for entering into the 
tomb of Mr. Meares, of Meares Court, removing dead bodies, ahd 
doing injuries to corpses that had been deposited there for a length of 
time.” — Westmeath Journal. 

I doubt not but you will consider that these ontrages should be made 
as public as possible in England, at this most important crisis, when 
the perpetrators of them are seeking by means of what they call eman- 
cipaticn, for entire dominion over the Protestant community, but 
which, I trust, a British Parliament will never consent to. 

Your constant Reader, 


AN IRISH PROTESTANT. 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
Sir,—I regret to see that the supporters of the Protestant Ascendancy 


in Church and State are so lukewarm and inactive, when their oppo- 
nents are so zealous, in exhorting, threatening, and coaxing, every 
man of any influence to whom they can have access, into a support 
of their claims ;—whilst the orthodox clergy, and their followers, 
with the exception of afew, are seemingly careless of the great strife 
which is going on, and which will involve, in one common ruin, the 
interests of all classes of Protestants. Nay, we even find Protestants 
themselves joining in the prayer for Emancipation, which is resound- 
ed by the Papists, from one end of the Unitcd Kingdom to the other. 
This is, indeed, bearing the bosom to the assassin’s dagger ; not with 
the courage of the martyr, but with the— what shall I call it, the 
stupidity of an idiot. It is not too harsh an expression, for nothing but 
stupidity and ignorance, can induce those Protestants, who have no 
prospect of attaining power and distinction by the means of the popu- 


-Jarity which such conduct may, for the moment, give them, with the 


Papists to coalese in endeavouring to procure from the legislature, the 
recognition of the claims of the latter. And what is the ephemeral 
popularity which a Leinster or a Cuartemont will acquire, by 
heading their dependents, in petitioning against, not the undefined 
and unauthorised claims, but the Just Ricurs of all the Protestants 
in the empire. Ricuts which are solemnly recognised by the Con- 
stitution ; and which are guaranteed to them by the sacred bond of an 
Oatu administered to the Supreme Head of our Church, when he 
takes upon himself the office of protector of his people. ‘* It isa 
melancholy thing to see such characters, possessed of great personal 
interest in the soil, and whose minds it should be thought, would 
be enlightened by the studies adapted to their rank, and to their 
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duties—it is melancholy, I say, to see them unwilling or inca- 
pable of discriminating the right line of action, or attaching to 
terms and to things, their wholesome and proper construc- 
tions. Their error lies in a false estimate of popularity, and the not 
applying it to a legitimate aud rational construction. They can see 
no medium of popularity but the ndmerical majority of the people ; 
they can hear its voice only in the acclamations of a mob, the one 
dazzles their eyes, the other seizes on. their vanity ; and both pervert 
their understanding.” These men, who ought to set a better exam- 
ple, mislead and influence their dependants ; and thus the ignorant 
and unthinking are rendered the dupes of the cunning and designing, 

But what is it in reality, that the Papists want?) Emancipation, 
they exclaim. I ask in what they are enslaved? Where are the 
sigiis of bondage? They enjoy more real liberty under our govern- 
ment, than they are allowed under any Roman Catholic government 
in Europe ; and yet they clamour for Emancipation !! 

The use which has been made of this word, is a proof of the consum- 
mate artifice of the advocates of the Catholic Claims. Were they 
to come forward, openly and without disguise, to claim POLITICAL 
power, they know it would at once sound the toxin of alarm to 
ALL Protestants, who, warned by dear-bought experience, would 
unite in opposing such a claim. Knowing this, they ground their 
pretensions upon a plea, which is always sure of finding a favourable 
hearing from Englishmen ; who never enter into the merits of a dispute, 
where freedom is the ostensible pretence. They seek not to know the 
hidden and latent designs of the demagogues who distract their peace— 
they do not enquire even into the truth of the pitifal tales with 
which their ears are greeted by the bawlers for innovation. Generous 
and unsuspecting, impetuous and brave, they are too often in these 
cases carried away by their passions, in opposition to the dictates of 
jedgment : : 

** Shout liberty, 
And that’s a cause of quarrel,” 

Which will at once engage ail the sympathies of Englishmen in 
behalf of those who pretend to be engaged in the pursuit of this great 
blessing. But a few words wil! place the merits of this question, 
as itregards the Papists, in its proper‘ligbt. They are now subject 
fo no restraints, other than those which are common to their Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects, except such as exclude them frem a participation 
in that power which they have invariably, when in the exercise of it, 
shewn a tendency to abuse. Those laws, which operated exclusively 
vpon them, with respect to the education of their children, the dis- 
position of their property, &c. &c. are now repealed ;—they are 
admitted to the army and the bar, and the liberality of government 
has been so far extended, as to support a Seminary at Maynooth, 
expressly for their ase. Yet they comp'ain because they are excluded 
from paliament and from jasticial offices, and other places of honour 
and power, and thas possess no share, either in making or administering 
those laws which they murt obey. T'o those who do not look beyond 
the surface, all this seems very plausible ; but attend to the distinc- 
tion between the enjoyinent of riperty and the possession of power, 
which I will give in the words of the celebrated De Lolme, in his 
eacellent work on the Constitution of England. 
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“ Liberty, so far as it is possible to exist, in a society of beings 
whose interests are almost perpetually opposed to each other, consists 
in this, that every man, while he respects the persons of others, and 
allows them quietly to enjoy the produce of their industry, be cer- 
tain himself, likewise, to enjoy the produce of his own industry, 
and that his person be also secure. But to contribute by one’s 
suffrage to procure these advantages to the community—to have a 
share in establishing that order, that general arrangement of things, 
by means of which an individual, lost, as it were, in the crowd, is 
effectually protected—to lay down the rules to be observed by those 
who, being invested with a considerable power, are charged with the 
defence of individuals, and provide that they should never trangress 
them ; these are functions, are acts of government, but not consti- 
tuent parts of liberty. 

‘‘To express the whole in two words: to concur by one’s suffrage 

. in enacting laws, is to enjoy a share, whatever it may be of power, 
to live in a state where the laws ave equal for all, and sure to be exe- 
cuted, whatever may be the means by which these advantages are 
attained, is to be free.” 

Two syllogisms may be formed from the above principle, which I 
do not think any logician amongst the advocates for these claims, will 
be able to controvert. 

Minor. *‘ To live in a state where the laws are equal to all, and 
sure to be executed, is to be free.” 

Major. The Papists in England and Ireland, do live in such a state. 

Ergo. The Papists are free. 

Again : 

Minor. To be enabled to enact and administer laws, is to ‘‘ enjoy 
a share, whatever it may be, of [political] power.” 

Major. The Papists want to be declared eligible to sit in parlia- 
ment, and to hold any office in the gift of the crown, that they may 
both enact and administer the laws. 

Ergo. Tue Parists want POLITICAL POWER. 

Protestants! This is the real ‘‘ end and aim” of all the efforts 
which have been made by the Papists during the present reign. This 
is the real design of that motion which Mr. Grattan is to make in 
the House of Commons, on the 30th of the present month. Will you 
ealmly sit, and see power placed in the hands of a persecuting sect, 
who would exterminate you from the face of the earth if they had 
their wishes granted. Rouse from your apathy—awake from that 
torpor, into which you have fallen.— Recollect the struggles which 

our brave ancestors made to drive the monster, PAPAL ASCENDANCY, 
from the land; and do not be behind hand in your exertions to 
avert its restoration. Meet and petition the legislature, not to 
concede one iota more to those dissatisfied and ambitious spirits. Be 
as active in maintaining your rights, as your opponents are in 
impugning them. Consider what you owe to your children, if you 
ate careless as to what is due to yourselves. If you are willing to 
surrender your constitution, those who would take it either by sap 
or by storm. Remember, that you have no right to throw away the 
inheritance of your offspring. It is your puty to hand down to 
them, uhimpaired, the glorious fabric of government you have 1n- 
herited ; it is your puty, and ought to be your GLory, to maintaiD 
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the Prorgstamt AscenpDancy ; and it is equally -your inrTgREsrT, 
to oppose the efforts to subvert this fundamental part of the Brrriss 
ConsTITUTION. 

I must here call the attention of the Protestant part of the com- 
munity, to the active eadeavours made to stifle the expression of their 
sentiments. An instance has lately occurred in Somersetshire, where, 
about the 20th ult, a requisition was sent to the High Sheriff, signed 
by between eighty. and ninety of the most respectable magistrates, 
clergy, and gentry of the county, to call a meeting for the purpose 
of petitioning parliament against any further concessions to the 
Catholics. A protest was immediately circulated against this requi- 
sition, replete with misrepresentation and sophistry. It stated that 
an active canvass was set on foot to obtain names to the requisition— 
this is false—the names were all subscribed spontaneously, and with- 
out any request whatever, or any intimation of the wishes of those 
who first set it on foot. We can only attribute this assertion to one 
source ; viz. Thesupporters of the Popish Claims know full well, 
they can obtain but few Protestant signatures, except through the 
medium of cajolery and threats ; aud they judge of others by them- 
selves. The protest very earnestly deprecates any petition against the 
Claims, as ‘‘ premature and intemperate attempts to prejudice the 
decision” of: Parliament. Are not the petitions of the Papists them- 
selves, equally premature and intemperate ? They set the example ; 
and surely we may be permitted to follow it. If they have claims, 
we have rights ; and we will not be debarred from asserting those 
rights by any insinuations of intolerance, or any aspersions of malig- 
nant and interested motives. The protest ‘‘ earnestly recommends 
that this great question may be left to the wisdom of Parliament to 
dispose of.” Sodowe. And let the Catholics agree to present no 
petitions in favour of their arrogant demands ; and we will undertake 
to offer none against concession—but leave it ‘‘ to the wisdom of 
Parliament.” Whilst a contrary course is pursued, we cannot, in jus- 
tice, be called upon to remain silent. 

I therefore recommend to all my fellow Protestants, immediately 
to come forward, and temperately, but firmly, pzmanp the confirma- 
tion of that solemn compact between Prince and People, guaranteeing 
the Protestant Ascendancy—by which the House of Brunswick holds 
the Crown. BRITANNICUS. 


II 


; PROTESTANT UNION. 

Ir is with great satisfaction that we publish the following Resolutions of Bri- 
tish Merchants, with Mr. Cattley at their head. ‘The Clergy who have, much 
to their credit, petitioned throughout the different dioceses, and have shewn 
themselves ready, like their predecessors, Cranmer, Hooper, Ridley of yore, 
er Archbishop Lancroft and his fellow prisoners in later times, will feel en- 
couraged by this well-timed support of their lay brethren. In the late war, 
ata period when the Austrians and French acted together, a Prussian pursu- 
ing a French hussar, found himself attacked by an Anstrian,—‘ Comrade,” 
said he, turning round, *‘ let me cat down this Frenchman first.” ‘ Do so,” 
said the Austrian, and turned away. Thus let Protestants suspend all their 
mutual animosities whilst they have to struggle against Popery, the common 
foe of religious liberty aud religious truth. 

At a Meeting of the Protestant Union, (formed the 2¢d of January, 1813, un- 
der the Auspices of the late venerable Granyille Sharp, Esq. for the Defence and 
Support of the Protestant Religion and the British Constitution, as established 
at the Glorious Revolution, 1688,) held at the Londou Tavern, 17th April, 1819, 
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STEPHEN CATTLEY, Fsq. in the Chair ; 
It was Resolved,— 

1. That as the Roman Catholics of England and Ireland have announced « 
determination to revive, with reuewed activity and vigour, their demands for 
political power—demands which have been repeatedly resisted by both 
Houses of Parltament—it behoves every Protestant subject of the British 
Ewpire to consider, with serious attention, a question which affects at once 
both our civil and religions liberties. 

2. That as the existing laws afford to the Roman Catholics, in commen with 
their fellow subjects, protection in person and property, and the entire tole- 
ration of their religions worship, their manilest cbjeet is to obtain political 
power; and, from their various declarations aud proceedings, we cannot 
doubt that, whatever may be granted, nothing short of an eligibility to poli- 
tical power, without limitation or restraint, wiil satisfy them. In marking the 
progressive demands of the Roman Catholies, we observe that they began some 
years ago with claiming immunities merely provincial, and confined to Ireland ;- 
but they now insist on the right to an unlimited share in the Government of 
the whole British Empire. They require a political power which is to affect 
not Ireland only, but the administration, at home, of the whole domestic affairs 
of the United Kingdom, and abroad, in its foreign relations, and in all its 
immense Colonies. 

3. That the Protestant Religion is the great security of the public happiness 
and welfare of this country ; for, as our civil and religious liberties have origi- 
nated in, aud been preserved by a Protestant Constitution, it appears to us 
that those invaluable blessings will flourish with its prosperity and decline 
with its decay. 

4. That the British Constitution and Government are essentially and funda- 
mentally Protestant ; and by a solemn national compact, at the period of the 
glorious Revolution, it was declared iuconsistent with the safety and welfare 
of this Protestant Kingdom, thatit shonld be governed by a Popish Prince, 
or by any King or Queen marrying a Papist, and that ail and every person and 
persons that should be reconciled to, or hold communion with the See or 
Church of Rome, or should profess the Popish Religion, or should marry a 
Papist, should be excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit and enjoy 
the Crown and Government of this realm ; and in all such cases the peopie of 
these realms should be absolved of their allegiance, and the Crown and 
Government descend to the next person in succession, being a Protestant : 
also-by the Acts of Settlement which have so happily secured the Crown of 
tiese realms to his Majesty and his angust Family, it is declared that the suc- 
session of the Crown in the Protestant line is for the happiness of the nation, 
and the security of our Religion ; and that on the maintenance of these Acts, 
** the safety of his Majesty's Person and Government—the continuanee of the 
Monarchy of England—the preservation of the Protestant Religion—the 
maintenance of the church of England as by law established -- the security of 
the ancient and undoubted rights and liberties, and the future peace and tran- 
quillity of this kingdom,—do (under God) entirely depend.” sfelags: 

5. That by the Coronation Oath, settled by the national compact entered 
into at the Revolution for establishing the Crown on a Protestant basis, the 
Kings and Queens of this Kingdom solemnly engage, ‘‘ that they will to the 
utmost of their Power maintain the laws of God, the true prefession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion established by law ; and wilt 
preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this Realm, and to the Churches 
committed to their charge, all such rigiits and privileg:s as by law do or shall 
appertain unto them, or any of them :” and we entirely concur in the inter- 
pretation of that Oath by our venerable and beloved Sovereign, when he 
considered that it prohibited his acquiescing in measures for giving political 
power tohis Roman Catholic subjects; althongh he had, withthe benignity 
belonging to his character, sanctioned the repeal of those Penal Laws re- 
garding the Roman Catholics, which affected the exercise of their Relig:on 
and the enjoyment of their property. 

6. That the two Houses of Parliament, as wellas the Privy Council, and 
the Great Offices of State, areinseparably connected with, and influence the 
whoie administration ct the Government ; and that a measwe which should 
have for its object the introduction of Raman Catholics into the Great Councils 
of the Nation, if not contrary to the letter of the Bill of Rights, would be 
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manifestly so te its spirit; as it would be subversive ef the great leading 
principle upon which the Government of this Realm was settled at the Revo- 
lution. Wetherefore are of opinion, that it is necessary to exclude Roman 
Catholics (their principles having undergone no alteration since the Revolution) 
from all offices of legislative and high political power. 

7. That rendering Roman Catholics eligible to be Privy Counsellors, is to 
create the means of surrounding the Sovereign himself with ministers of state 
whose religion must be hestile to his own right of snecession to the throne ; 
and by investing them with a legislative capacity, the means are provided of 
giving them, if nota majority, such a considerable party in Parliament, as 
under some circumstances, would render it impossible to resist their measures, 
and might endanger the interests of the Established Church aa well as other 
estimable Institutions of the Country, and those rights and liberties, both civil 
and religions, which Protestants hold sacred, 

8. ‘That although the Roman Catholics did not constitute a majority of either 
House of Parliament, when, by the Statute, they were excluded therefrom, 

et that measure was declared to be necessary “‘ for the safety of his Majesty’s 
Royal Person and Government ;” and they were rendered ineligible to sit in 
Parliament, *‘ forasmuch as divers good laws had been made for preventing 
the increase and danger of Popery in ths kingdom, which had not had the 
desired effect by reason of the free access which Popish Recusants had had 
to his Majesty’s Court, and by reason of the liberty which of late some of the 
Becusants had taken to sit and vote in Parliament.” ' 

9. That as the administration of the laws greatly affects both the rights and 
property of the Church of England, as wellas the civil and religious liberties 
of others not within her pale, and considering the avowed and intolerant 
principles of the Roman Catholics with regard to those who differ from them 
ig matters of religion, we do not think it would be compatible with the 
existence of those rights and libertes to entrust their interpretation to- Roman 
Catholic Judges, whose decisions must necessarily be influenced in some 
degree, by their peculiar views and opinions. 

10. That as the admission of the Roman Catholics tolegislative power, and 
to those offices which guide the State, could not be granted without great 
danger; neither would the p'an which its advocates proposed in the last Par- 
lament have the desired effect of conciliating and allaying the clamours of 
the Roman Catholics. Those advocates proposed to guard their measures by 
— ; The Roman Catholics profess themselves insulted by the suspicions 
mplied in those restrictions. The same reasoning is now applied as was first 
used, when a relaxation of the Penal Laws and other advantages, were 
prayed ; and notwithstanding the Secretary of State for Ireland declared, when 
the Elective Franchise was granted in 1793, that the concessions then made 
would satisfy every rational Catholic in the kingdom, and that nothing further 
could be granted with safety tothe Protestant Establishment, we have seen 
all concessions generate at once fresh demands, and supply the argumerts as 
well as additional means for obtaining them. We therefore apprehend that 
the measure, with all its guards, will not satisfy the Roman Catholics; but 
while it will invade the most valuable and sacred part of the British Consti- 
tution, it will place in their hands a power which will ultimately subvert the 
foundation of our Monarchy. ) 

11. That with regard to Ireland, we can see no practical advantage to be 
derived to the great mass of her population by complying with the demands of 
the Roman Catholics ; on the contrary, theavenues to political power being 
open to the Roman Catholics, the lower and middling classes of the Irish would 
become more completely the instruments of their Priesthood, and of others, 
In opposing Protestant liberties and interests; and we entertain but little donbt 
that the measure contemplated would at uo distant period encourage an attack 
uponthe revenues of our Protestant Church Establishinent, and periiaps wholly 
subvert the church itself in that part of the United Kingdom. And though she 
Is secured by the Act of Union, yet if the Great National Compact formed at 
tae Revolution is not to be held inviolable, it may be justly apprehended that 
the Act of Union will scarcely afford a sufficient protection. 

12. That we do not consider the Guards and Oaths which have been pro. 
Posed, an adequate protection against the dangers attendant upon the 
admission of Roman Catholics to the power they seek; it being a notorious 
fact, that the Sovereign Pontiff, so lately as the year 1809, by a solemn in- 
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struction to the Prelates of his Church, commanded them to distingnish 
between the passive oaths which may be taken, and the active oaths which 
may not be taken by the Roman Catholics of any herctical State ; and declared 
that all oaths taken to the prejudice of the church are null and void. 

13. That at this period the Church of England in particular, and all classes 
of Protestants are called upon to watch with great jealousy the progress and 
designs of their avowed opponents. The Order of Jesuits, which in 1773 
was proscribed by all the princes of Christendom for its baneful influence upen 
markind, under every government, has been recently revived and bronght 
into activity by the present Pope. In addition to the Benedictines, Fran. 
ciscans, Dominicans, and almost every other monastic order at present within 
the United Kingdom, the Jesuits have an exceedingly rich and extensive estab- 
lishment at Stonyhurst, in the heart of England, as well as others in Ireland : 
these, in full operation throngh all their extensive ramifications, are alone 
sufficient to awaken our attention, and are only afew of the various engines 
at work for extending those priuciples which both in Religion and Politics, are 
ever hostile to a Protestant Government. Different parts of Envope furnish 
proofs of anactive revival of the dormant spirit of Popery under the sanction 
of the present Pontiff, in bringing into strong exercise those tenets which 
mark its intolerance and its hostility to the Sacied Scriptures and to Religious 
Toleration, while the re-establishment of the Inquisition shows that the 
Church of Rome is not inclined torelinguish any of its instruments and means, 
however odious. All these circumstances furnish additional reasons for refusing 
to Roman Catholics political power in this kingdom—the peculiar depository 
of the purest principles of religion, morality, and government, and which, if 
once destroyed or debased by Intolerance and Superstition, would subyert 
the power (as it wonld the spirit and happiness) of this immense Empire. 

14. That a disagreement in opinion amongst the Members of the Privy 
Council, with regard to the great fundamental principles of the Revolution, is 
detrimental at once to the Prince and to the People ; and the inconveniences 
which have resulted from that discordance in the successive Cabinets, with 
regard to the admission of Roman Catholics to a share in the national Councils 
and Government of this Protestant State, is sufficiently apparent. But if the 
inconvenience be obvious in the present state of things, what will be the state 
of the Cabinet and of the Country, of the Prince and of the People, if men be 
introduced into our national Councils, who cannot, in conscience and in 
honour, agree to a policy predominantly Protestant? As we deprecate such 
an event, so we lament that the Prince Regent is at present embarrassed with 
some Counsellors, whose declared opinions encourage the Claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics, keep alive their discontent ; and are, in our estimation, incon- 
sistent with the true interests of the Crown, the rights of the Established 
Church, and the religious and civil privileges of the great bulk of the People of 
this Kingdom. STEPHEN CATTLEY, Chairman. 

The Chairman having left the Chair, it was resolved, That the cordial 
Thanks of this Mecting be given to Stephen Cattley, Esq. for his impartiality 
and ability in the Chair, and for his sedulous attention to the object of this 
Society. 
=— conaieieieenenaied 
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Capt. Laskey is requested to accept our best thanks.——The conclusion of 
the Review of Warner's Sermons, and Curwen’s Travels, in our next.——We 
are much obliged by the kind attention and good wishes of Clericus Dan- 
moniensis. We met with the Weekly Pacquet a few weeks ago, and shall give 
some extracts as soon as the present press of temporary matter will admit.—— 
The Letter to Lord Melville on the Impressment of Seamen, in our next.— 
The Hints of our Cambridge Friend will be attended to.——The result of our 
inquiries will not permit us to contradict the anecdote recorded in p. 494, of 
our last volume; but we request the word time to be substituted for mode.—— 
D. D.’s learned dissertation on the word og%#, in our next.—The Annals of 
Ireland will also be then continued. Both these articles have been postponed 
from the necessity of giving more than nsual space to the great Protestant ques- 
tion now agitated.—— Many other Communications are for the same reason 
deferred ; but the authors may he assured that due attention shall be paid 
them as early as possible. 














